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The Outlook. - 


It is to pay our honest respects to another step 
forward in civilization that we make a note of the re- 
cent opening of the first Medical School of Boston 
University. The occasion was celebrated in a way 
that is always easy for Boston,—the assembling of wise 
men and the utterance of wise speeches. But the two 
features of the affair which entice us to mention it in 
this place are items which mean a great deal more 
tkan a bald statement of them would indicate. They 
denote the sagacity with which the managers of Bos- 
ton University have grappled with two of the most 
perplexing problems which have embarrassed univer- 
sity managers in our time. One is the question of 
Homeopathy, and the other is the question of Woman 
—the former being the unprivileged sect in medicine, 
and the latter the unprivileged sex in society. Who 
that knows how some other universities have been 
worried by the irrepressible conflicts which these two 
questions stand for, but will admire the happy gener- 
alship by which Bosten University has flanked all 
difficulty upon either of them. That happy general- 
ship is the uncommon one of simple justice in each 
case. As to Homeopathy, it founds a School for it 
within the ample scope of its catholic plan; and we 
infer that it will proceed to found another school for 
the orthodox practice so soon as it is needed. And as 
to the subject of Woman, it does not even wait for her 
to rap at the outer door, but it invites her beforehand 
to comein. One of the wise men who were present at 
the opening exercises was a woman, Julia Ward Howe, 
who read a poem entitled The Open Door. Through 
that open door have already passed a Faculty consist- 
ing of twenty-seven learned men and women, and a 
band of students of both sexes numbering in all nearly 
one hundred. Thus justice is in reality the most pros- 
perous thing a going. 
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It is an interesting item among the international 
aspects of liberal education in this country, that the 
fifteen Brazilian students who are now pursuing their 
studies at Cornell University have established there a 
monthly journal in the Portuguese language, intended 
particularly for the circulation, in their own country, 
of educational and other news from this country. The 
paper is entitled Aurora Brasileira, and Sr. H. de 
Aquino is the editor. The spirit of it may be inferred 
from the fact that its first number will convey to 
Brazil the intelligence of the patriotic fervor and 
loyalty with which these students, far from home, 
celebrated, on the 7th of September, the independence 
of their native land. We suppose that one of the rich 
fruits to Cornell University of the explorations in 
Brazil of its Professor, Charles Fred Hartt, is this large 
company of Brazilian students; and now this Brazilian 
magazine, sent from the University back to Brazil, 
will multiply the reciprocal interests and communica- 
tions between the University and the Empire. Brazil 
will be greatly benefited by such a result. 


—--- ope 





A frank and manly letter from Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, which lately appeared in the Nation, corrects 
certain statements just now current concerning Santo 
Domingo and the Samana Bay Company. The state- 
ments referred to include three things: First, that 
President Baez and the Samana Bay Company are 
threatened by a serious insurrection of the barbarous 
population of the interior; Second, that Baez is power- 
less to defend the Company to which he had granted 
enormous privileges; and Third, that, in consequence, 
the Company has appealed to our Government to 
come to the rescue, thus leading to an American inter- 
vention in the island that might have serious results. 
The public, who dread any relapse of the Government 
towards this wretched Santo Domingo business, will 
be gratified to know that Dr. Howe is able to pro- 
nounce this compound rumor “erroneous as a whole, 
and erroneous in allits parts.” To the assertion which 
the Nation had made that Dr. Howe, Fabens and 
O’Sullivan had already gone to Washington to urge 
the Government to interfere, Dr. Howe makes a re- 
ponse that is equally satisfactory. Fabens ‘ was in 
Washington, but with no such purpose;” O’Sullivan 
has no more to do with the management of the Com- 
pany than has the Nation’s ‘ devil;” and for his own 








part in the affair, he “‘ has not had the misfortune to 
bein Washington for two years, and trusts to be long 
spared from being there.” 
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The battles of theologians have always been 
notable for their ferocity, but not even these are able 
to compete in a certain exquisite luxuriance of vitu- 
peration with the battles of grammarians. It should 
seem that bitterness in controversy increases in pro- 
portion as the subject of controversy diminishes. If 
any one has imagined that our age is so degenerate a 
one that grammarians now-a-days can not get wrathy 
to the point of bursting, and can no longer wield the 
ancient weapons of literary billingsgate, he may easily 
reassure himself by glancing at the records of the ink- 
slinging combat that has been raging for a year, and 
still rages, between Richard Grant White and Fitzed- 
ward Hall. Such an airing and dusting of the objurga- 
tory treasures of the English language has hardly been 
had, we fancy, since the renowned fray between Mil- 
ton and Salmasius two centuries ago. Mr. White com- 
pares Mr. Hall’s book to the barking of an arimal so 
offensive as only to be spoken of in the disguise of 
Latin, and describes Mr. Hall himself as ‘simply a 
man born without the sense of decency,”’ as ‘‘a fellow,” 
as ‘‘an ass,’ as “‘a spluttering idiot,” as ‘“‘ the Yahoo 
of literature, one of those creatures who, if encounter- 
ed at all, must be handled without gloves, and—un- 
cleanly task—polished off for the benefit of society,” 
and finally, reaching the extreme verge of infamy, as 
a “Vermont Yankee.” To all this Mr. Hall makes 
various replies. He vindicates himself from the shame 
of being a native of Vermont by thé allegation that he 
was born in New York; he denies that he has ever ap- 
plied to Mr. White ‘‘one unseemly epithet;’’ he re- 
gards Mr. White’s “behavior under scarification” as 
“by no means a model of dignity or even of fortitude ;”’ 
and he adds gallantly, concerning Mr. White’s some- 
what personal rhetoric, “If this be the language of 
gentlemen, be my portion with—the ladies!”’ For our- 
selves, we take some comfort in the reflection that be- 
tween these exasperated and dreadful warriors rell a 
thousand leagues of cool brine. If they were in the 
same hemisphere surely something besides ink would 
be shed between them. Or, are the furious phrases of 
heated grammarians always spoken in a Pickwickian 
sense? 
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It is interesting to know something of the bur- 
dens and tasks in the Civil Service of our yellow friends 
at the antipodes. Thus, the Treasurer of the Chinese 
province of Hupei bas undertaken to check the prac- 
tice, which bas grown extremely fashionable among 
his people, of drowning their female babies—eighty 
per cent. of whom, according to this officer, are regu- 
larly sent to watery graves. His proclamation is a 
model of economical reasoning, paternal expostula- 
tion, and official warning and reproof. He constructs 
a grave aad elaborate argument to convince them that 
they need not kill these poor little female babies; for 
even though their sex makes them comparatively 
worthless, they may be hustled off to the Foundling 
Hospital, and so will cost their parents nothing. More- 
over, the prospects are good that their girls, if brought 
up at home, will ultimately find husbands; so that the 
bother of them in the family will be ouly temporary. 
Passing from this line of persuasion, Mr. Treasurer 
rises to higher considerations, and even hurls a few 
of Heaven's own thunderbolts. If they will persist in 
killing off the girls, Heaven wil) persist in cursing them 
by sending them more girls to take their places. More- 
over, the mother will be haunted by the wraith of the 
child that has been slain; and all the people will be 
punished by a dire calamity if they do not reform, and 
show a suitable resignation to the chastisement of hav- 
ing female babies sent to them instead of inale ones, Of 
course all this official talk will be impotent against the 
awful momentum of the Asiatic habit of despising and 
destroying infants of the sex whose very existence is re- 
garded in Asia as asort of impertinence; for such ideas 
will be wasted upon any people who had not already 
been influenced by them before they were spoken. 
The government will have to deal with this woe in 
China just as the government has dealt with it in 
India. It will have to make it a serious offense for any 
village to have fewer girls eight years old than boys 
of the same age—that rule being based on “the ascer- 
tained fact that girls not killed at once are never killed 
afterwards,” 





HIS SHARE AND MINE. 
BY MRS. S. M. B. PIATT. 


FE E went from me s0 softly and so soon. 
His sweet bands rest at morning and at noon. 


The only task God gave them was to hold 
A few faint rose buds—and be white and cold. 


His share of flowers he took with him away; 
No more will blossom here so fair as they. 
His share of thorns he left—and if they tear 
My hands instead of his, I do not care. 

His sweet eyes were so clear and lovely, but 
To look into the world’s wild light and shut. 


Down in the dust they have their share of sleep ; 
Their share of tears is left for me to weep. 


His swect mouth had its share of kisses—Oh! 
What love, what anguish, will he ever know? 

Its share of thirst and murmuring and moan 

And cries unsatisfied shall be my own. 

He had his share of Summer. Bird and dew 
Were here with him—witl him they vanished too. 
His share of dying leaves and rains and frost 

I take, with every dreary thing he lost. 

The phantom of the cloud he did not see 
Forevermore shall overshadow me. 


He, in return, with small, still, snowy feet 
Touched the Dim Path and made its Twilight sweet. 





THE TWO RIVAL TRAPS OF OUR 
BANKING SYSTEM. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

ICHARD COBDEN once told an American 
\ friend that our currency system was more de- 
moralizing to the entire nation than slavery itself. He 
said that thirty years ago. We might well wonder 
what he would say now in face of these latter-day de- 
velopments of our shoddy currency. Lord Dundreary’s 
quaint apothegm about matters “no fellow can under- 
stand,” even the wisest men in the financial world 
wight well apply to the present condition of things. 
In President Jackson’s day every “fellow” perfectly 
understood, or thought he did, that the “‘ removal of 
the deposits,” and not the wild speculations in Maine 
lands and other fancy values, brought in the universal 
collapse that prostrated the business of the country, 
dissipating fictitious fortunes as chaff before the wind. 
It was a singular coincidence in that disastrous year, 
that, without any defect on Nature’s part, the agrieult- 
ural productions of the country were very small, and, 
while tens of thousands were thrown out of employ- 

ment, flour was $13 a barrel in the Eastern States. 
Well, our business and monetary world is again in a 
universal collapse, and from ocean to ocean there may 
be heard the crash of falling fortunes and of financial 
speculations, which paralyses honest industries and 
sentences honest labor to bitter idleness and poverty. 
No coroner's jury holding inquest over these wide de- 
structions could blame Nature for them, or say that 
she had removed or withheld her deposits from the 
country’s availabilities. She has never been more gen- 
erous in cotton, corn, and all that man and beast re- 
quire for food and comfort. And there never was a 
better demand from abroad for these productions, or 
more gold coming to us for them. Nor can it be said 
that the country has over-manufactured, over-import- 
ed, over-traded, over-traveled, or over-produced or 
over-eonsumed, to bring about this cataclysm of dis- 
aster. These departments of business may have 
drawn largely on “anticipation,” or on the prospect- 
ive wants and capacities of the nation; but though 
there may have been exaggeration, there has been 
honesty in these anticipations, and, as Burke said of 
the spirit of liberty, the nation can and does pardon 
something to this spirit of trade and hopeful enter- 
prise. It exonerates these departments of normal and 
established business from-responsibility and even com- 
plicity in bringing about this catastrophe. It comes 
from that insidious and imperceptible demoralization 
which Richard Cobden predicted of our vicious and 
corrupting financial system. It comes from shoddy 
money, which everywhere and always produces shoddy 
principles of business, shoddy speculations, shoddy 
values, and shoddy characters. Shoddy spurns the 
slow and honest process as well as profits of legitimate 
business. It organizes Crédit Mobiliers, Northern Pa- 
cific Railroads, Congressional lobb:es, placing of stocks 
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**where they will do most good,” bribing of legisla- 
tures, land grabbing monopolies, and rings without 
number and name, for making bloated and boasting 
fortunes. Ina word, shoddy has brought the country 
into its present condition. 

Well, we must accept the situation. It was inevi- 
table, and we knew it would come sooner or later, and 
it has come later than we had any good reason to ex- 
pect. Shoddy, great shoddy, whose merchants were 
princes, aud whose princes were kings with crowns of 
lacquered brass—shoddy has fallen and dragged down 
with it apparently one-third of our lesser potentates of 
wealth. But honesty, like truth, though crushed to 
the earth, must and will rise again. Her policy has the 
eternal years and word of God as a guaranty that it is 
the best that individuals, communities and nations can 
follow. No lesson of experience less impressive could 
have sufficed to bring the country to a new point of 
departure and to turn its steps into a new and better 
road. The real values of the nation remain to us,—its 
wealth of productive fields, forests, mines, and of all 
the mighty capacities of its industry, genius and labor. 
These, with its unrivaled power of faith, hope and 
will to utilize them, will bring all around right again. 

On entering upon this new-departure road, and to 
keep straight on its course, it would be well to look at 
some of the minor causes of the dead-locks we have 
hitherto experienced. I am persuaded that two of 
these causes should hereafter be removed. Nothing, 
surely, must be more fully established by past experi- 
ence than the fact, that our banking system proves 
itself ‘‘a broken reed at best and oft a spear” to busi- 
ness men in time of financial trouble. They find that 
just when they most need bank-help it is most rigidly 
withheld from them. In times of easy prosperity the 
banks are confident, and generous in the facilities they 
offer. These facilities are the strongest temptations to 
daring speculations outside of regular, legitimate busi- 
ness operations. Thus the banks in such times set a great 
steel trap on the cashier's counter, and bait it with these 
tempting facilities, and the bait attracts crowds hungry 
for quick fortunes. The result is inevitable. Specula- 
tions run wild into fancy values; the collapse comes, 
and thousands of hands are caught in these bank-traps 
which shut their teethed jaws together when the spring 
is touched by the breath of public suspicion or of 
financial panic. No mice caught in small mouse-traps 
are more helpless than these business men who have 
taken the bait of these bank facilities. The tank 
authorities are sorry for them, but cannot help them; 
for they themselves have been caught by a trap set for 
them on their own counter. 

This, then, is the back-door key to the situation. On 
the counter of every American bank two steel-traps 
are set and baited, one for the customers, and one for 
the directors and stockholders, and the two are of 
equal teeth and spring. The one set to catch the bank 
is baited with deposits of customers, and these act 
upon the bank just as its facilities on those so eager to 
obtain them. Every bank is eager to attract deposits 
and takes the bait as hungrily as its customers bite at 
its facilities. And the risk is equal. If there be a 
difference it is against the bank; for this reason. 
Every promise to pay which it discounts for its cus- 
tomers has a date affixed to it. The giver of it knows 
to the hour when he must pay it, and no law or custom 
can compel him to pay it before the day specified on 
its face. Notso with the bank. The deposits it covets 
and obtains are “‘a fire in its rear,’’ ready to burst upon 
it at the first breath of suspicion or public mistrust. 
These deposits are all unlike the notes it discounts over 
its counter. They are subject to no date. They have 
not asingle day of positive future. They must be paid 
on demand, promptly and quickly. If paid in cents, 
the delay of the count would be regarded almost a 
suspension. Yet, the depositors expect and design 
that the )ank shall treat and use these perilous “ facili- 
ties”? as a part of its working capital; that it shall 
loan them to its customers. How loan them? On the 
same footing as they are received? to be repaid on de- 
mand? Certainly not. Sixty days are the shortest 
average date at which the bank can recover them, or 
any part of them. Here, then, we have one aspect of 
our banking system. The two great parties of the 
business world who manage and use it set traps for 
each other, and are equally liable to be caught in them 
and to have their hands suddenly lacerated and maimed 
by them. Whatever reconstruction our financial policy 
may receive at the new departure now demanded, 
these two traps should be banished from the counter 
of every bank. Every bank should lend and borrow 
on the same principle. Its deposits should be put on 
like footing with its discounts. Their demand should 
be protected by some date, especially if any interest 
be allowed on them. As the matter now stands, de- 
posits consitute the greatest temptation and the great- 
est peril to which a bank is subjected. 

If we are to have a new departure in our financial 
system on rallying from this cataclysm, we should make 
a clean sweep all round. It isa wrong, a shame and a 
disgrace that the savings of poor men and women 
should be subjected to the perils of reckless specula- 
tien that periodically drag down our banks and par- 
alyse the business of the country. The sacred honor 
and the whole wealth of the nation or the State should 
be pledged for every dollar a laboring man or woman 
deposits in a savings bank. We see how these patient, 
hard-produced savings are imperiled and lost in the 
general crash of stocks and other fancy values. Stock 
jobbers, gold-corner men, wheat-corner men, railroad- 
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corner men, merchants and manufacturers may soon 
right their overturned fortunes again and become 
richer than ever; but in the pathetic words of the 
song, “the poor make no new friends; no golden 
chances come to them for making money, or recover- 
ing what they have lost in the general break-down. 
What they put by in the savings bank for a rainy day 
is the earnings and savings of their best years. Their 
hopes of an easier or comfortable future are all in- 
vested in the little treasure. When it is lost, these sick- 
ened hopes lose their inspiration; and it is a hard and 
bitter thing for them to try it again in face of the 
same danger; to go to work again, often in the cloudy 
afternoon of life, to pinch from their earnings, and 
from their food and clothing it may be, a few cents 
daily to put by in a savings bank for days they may 
never see. How many poor men and women, who 
have lost their all by a financial revulsion, have given 
up the struggle for an uncertain future, and said in 
despair, “* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!”’ 
And how many for this cause have drunk themselves 
out of all to-morrows of hope and happiness! 

It is rather sad for a patriotic American to notice the 
growth and expression of a public conviction in this 
country that we cannot safely adopt reforms that work 
well in England; that our Government cannot be 
trusted to buy up and work railroads and telegraphs, 
or to establish post-office savings banks, which are 
such a boon and blessing to millions of laboring men, 
women and children in Great Britain; that all such un- 
dertakings would be converted into dangerous patron- 
age; would increase thestanding army of party officials 
bound to work for party government. If this be true, 
it is a sad and discouraging truth, and we may make 
the best of it. If we cannot utilize the grand postal 
machinery of the Government for savings banks, as is 
done in England, every State is able, and it ought by 
the most imperative obligations, to establish institu- 
tions within its own limits in which the savings of its 
people may be deposited, and in which the payment of 
every dollar with interest shall be guaranteed by the 
State. This guaranty should be pledged, not only to 
make every depositor safe against the revulsions to 
which he is now exposed, but to encourage thousands 
to earn and save who are deterred not only by the 
actual Ganger, but by the fear of loss. Such a spectacle 
as “a run on a savings bank” should never be wit- 
nessed again in this country; and if the several States 
will but do their duty to their laboring classes, such an 
event will be impossible. 


Che Cirenit Rider : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘‘Thé Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the World,” ete. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
GOING TO MEETENG. 

VERY history has one quality in common 
with eternity. Begin where you will, there is 
always a beginning back of the beginning. And, for 
that matter, there is alwas a shadowy ending beyond 
the ending. Only because we may not always begin, 
like Knickerbocker, at the foundation of the world, is 
it that we get courage to break somewhere into the in- 
terlaced web of human histories—of loves and mar- 
riages, of births and deaths, of hopes and fears, of suc- 
cesses and disappointments, of gettings and havings, 
and speudings and losings. Yet, break in where we 
may, there is always just a little behind the beginning, 

something that needs to be told. 

I find it necessary that the reader should understand 
how from childhood Morton had rather worshiped than 
loved Patty Lumsden. When the long spelling-class, 
at the close of school, counted off its numbers, to en- 
able each scholar to remember his relative standing, 
Patty was always “‘one’’ and Morton ‘‘two.” On one 
memorable occasion, when the all but infallible Patty 
misspelled a word, the all but infallible Morton, dis- 
liking to ‘turn her down,” missed also and went down 
with her. When she afterward regained her place, he 
took pains to stand always ‘‘next to head.” Bulwer 
calls first love a great ‘‘ purifier of youth,’ and, despite 
his fondness for hunting, horse-racing, gaming, and 
the other wild excitements that were prevalent among 
the young men of that day, Morton was kept from 
worse vices by his devotion to Patty and by a certain 
ingrained manliness. 

Had he worshiped her less, he might long since have 
proposed to her, and thus have ended his suspense; 
but he had an awful sense of Patty’s nobility and of 
his own unworthiness. Moreover, there was a lion in 
the way. Morton trembled before the face of Captain 
Lumsden. 

Lumsden was one of the earliest settlers, and was by 
far the largest land-owner in the settlement. In that 
day of long credit he had managed to place himself in 
such a way that he could make his power felt, directly 
or indirectly, by nearly every man within twenty 
miles of him. The very judges on the bench were in 
debt to him, On those rare occasions when he had 
been opposed, Captain Lumsden had struck so ruth- 
lessly, and with such regardlessness of means or conse- 
quences, that he had become a terror to everybody. 
Two or three families had been compelled to leave the 
settlement by his vindictive persecutions, so that his 
name had come to carry a sort of royal authority. 








Morton Goodwin’s father was but a small farmer on 
the, hill, a man naturally unthrifty, who had lost the 
greater part of a considerable patrimony. How could 
Morton, therefore, make direet advances tu so proud a 
girl as Patty, with the chances in favor of refusal by 
her, and the certainty of rejection by her father? Il- 
lusion is not the dreadfulest thing, but disillusion. 
Morton preferred to cherish his hopeless hope, living 
in vain expectation of some improbable change that 
should place him at better advantage in his addresses 
to Patty. 

At first, Lumsden had left him in no uncertainty in 
regard to his own disposition in the matter. He had 
frowned upon Goodwin’s advances by treating him 
with that sort of repellent patronage which is so ag- 
gravating, because it affords one no good excuse for 
knocking down the author of the insult. But of late, 
having observed the growing force and independence 
of Morton’s character, and his ascendency over the 
men of his own age, the Captain appreciated the ne- 
cessity of attaching such a person to himself, particu- 
larly for the election which was to take place in the 
autumn. Not that he had any intention of suffering 
Patty to marry Morton. He only meant to play fast 
and loose a while. Had he even intended to give his 
approval to the marriage at last, be would have played 
fast and loose all the same, for the sake of making 
Patty and her lover feel his power as long as possible. 
At present, he meant to hold out just enough of hope 
to bind the ardent young man to his interest. Mor- 
ton, on his part, reasoned that if Lumsden’s kindness 
should continue to increase in the future as it had in 
the three weeks past, it would become even cordial, 
after a while. To young men in love, all good things 
are progressive. 

On the Sunday morning following the shucking, 
Morton rose early, and went to the stable. Did you 
ever have the happiness to see a quict autumn Sunday 
in the backwoods ? Did you ever observe the stillness, 
the solitude, the softness of sunshine, the gentleness of 
wind, the chip-chip-chlurr-r-r of great flocks of black- 
birds getting ready for migration, the lazy cawing of 
crows, softened by distance, the half-laughing bark of 
cunning squirrel, nibbling his prism-shaped beech-nut, 
and twinkling his jolly, child-likg eye at you the 
while, as if tosay, “Don’t you wish you might guess?’ 

Not that Morton saw aught of these things. He 
never heard voices, or saw sights, out of the common, 
and that very October Sunday had been set apart for 
a horse-race down at “The Forks.’’ The one piece of 


property which our young friend had acquired during: 


his minority was a thorough-bred filly, and he felt 
certain that she—being a horse of the first families— 
would be able to “lay out” anything that could be 
brought against her. He was very anxious about the 
race, and therefore rose early, and went out into the 
morning light that he might look at his mare, and feel 
of her perfect legs, to make sure that she was in good 
condition. 

“All right, Dolly?” he said—“all right this morn- 
ing, old ludy? eh? You'll beat all the scrubs; won’t 
you?” 

In this exhilarating state of anxiety and expectation, 
Morton came to breakfast, only to have his breath 
taken away. His mother asked him to ride to meeting 
with her, and it was almost as hard to deny her as it 
was to give up the race at ‘‘The Forks.”’ 

Rough associations had made young Goodwin a 
rough man. His was a nature buoyant, generous, and 
complaisant, very likely to take the color of his sur- 
roundings. The catalogue of his bad habits is suffi- 
ciently shocking to us who live in this better day of 
Sunday-school morality. He often swore in a way 
that might have edified the army in Flanders. He 
spent his Sundays in hunting, fishing, and riding horse- 
races, except when he was needed to escort his mother 
to meeting. He bet on cards, and I am afraid he 
drank to intoxication sometimes. Though he was too 
proud and manly to lie, and too pure to be unchaste, 
he was not a promising young man. The chances that 
he would make a fairly successful trip through life did 
not preponderate over the chances that he would 
wreck himself by intemperance and gambling. But 
his roughness was strangely veined by nobleness. This 
rude, rollicking, swearing young fellow had a chival- 
rous loyalty to his mother, which held him always 
ready to devote himself in any way to her service. 

On her part, she was, indeed, a woman worthy of 
reverence. Her father had been one of those fine old 
Irish gentlemen, with grand manners, extravagant 
habits, generous impulses, brilliant wit, a ruddy nose, 
and final bankruptcy. His daughter, Jane Morton, 
had married Job Goodwin, a returned soldier of the 
Revolution—a man who was ‘‘a poor manager.” He 
lost his patrimony, and, what is worse, lost heart. 
Upon his wife, therefore, had devolved heavy burdens, 
But her face was yet fresh, and her hair, even when an- 
chored back to a great tuck-comb, showed an errant, 
Irish tendency to curl. Morton’s hung in waves about 
his neck, and he cherished his curls, proud of the re- 


semblance to his mother, whom he considered a very | 


queen, to be served right royally. 


But it was hard—when he had been training the’ 


filley from a colt, when he had looked forward for 
months to this race as a time of triumph—to have so 


severe a strain put upon’ his devotion to his mother. | 


When she madg the request, he did not reply. He 
went to the barn, and stroked the filley’s legs—how 
perfect they were!—and gave vent to some very old 
and wicked oaths, He was just making up his mind 
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to throw the saddle on Dolly and be off to the Forks, 
when his decision was curiously turned by a word 
from his brother Henry, a lad of twelve, who had fol- 
lowed Morton to the stable, and now stood in-the door. 

“Mort,” said he, ‘‘I’d go anyhow, if Iwas you. I 
wouldn’t stand it. You go and run Doll, and lick Bill 
Conkey’s bay fer him. He'll think you're afeard, ef 
you don’t. The old lady hain’t got no right to make 
you set and listen to old Dounaidson on secha purty day 
as this.”’ 

“‘Looky here, Hen!” broke out Morton, looking up 
from the meditative scratching of Dolly’s fetlocks, 
“don’t you talk that away about mother. She’s every 
inch a lady, and it’s a blamed hard life she’s had to 
foller, between pappy’s mopin’ and the girls alla-dyin’ 
and Lew’s bad end—and you and me not promisin’ 
much better. It’s mighty little I kin do to make 
things kind of easy for her, and I'll go to meetin’ every 
day in the week, ef she says so.” 

“She'll make a Persbyteriau outen you, Mort; see 
ef she don’t.” 

“Nary Presbyterian. They’s no Presbyterian in me. 
I’m a hard nut. I would like to be a elder, or a min- 
ister, if it was in me, though, just to see the smile 
spread all over her face whenever she’d think about it. 
Looky here, Hen! I'll tell you something. Mother's 
about forty times too good for us. When I had the 
scarlet fever, and was cross, she used to set on the side 
of the bed, and tell me stories, about knights and such 
like, that she’d read about in grandfather’s books when 
she was a givl—jam up good stories, too. You better 
believe, I Jiked the knights, because they rode fine 
horses, and was always ready to fight anything that 
come along, but always fair and square, you know. 
And she told me how the knights fit fer their religion, 
and fer ladies, and fer everybody that had got tromped 
down by somebody else. I wished I'd beenakuight my- 
self. 1l’lowed it would be some to fight for somebody 
in trouble, or somethin’ good. But then it seemed as 
if I could n’t find nothin’ worth the fightin’ fer. One 
day I lay a-thinkin’, and a-lookin’ at mother’s white 
lady hands, and face fit fer a queen’s. And in them 
days she let her hair hang down in long curls, and her 
black eyes was bright like as if they had a light inside 
of ’em, you know. She was a queen, I tell you! And 
all at wunst it come right acrost me, like a flash, that I 
mout as well be mother’s knight through thick and 
thin; and I’ve been at it ever since. I’low I’ve give 
her a sight of trouble, with my plaguey wild ways, and 
I come mighty blamed nigh runnin’ this mornin’, dog- 
ged ef I didn’t. But here goes.” 

And with that he proceeded to saddle the restless 
Dolly, while Ilenry put the side-saddle on old Blaze, 
saying, as he drew the surcingle tight, “‘ For my part, 
I do n’t want to fight for nobody. I want to do as I 
dog-onu pleage.”” He was meditating the fun he would 
have catching a certain ground-hog, when once his 
mother should be safely off to meeting. 


' Morton led old Blaze up to the stile and helped his 


mother to mount, gallantly put her foot in the stirrup, 
arranged her long riding-skirt, and then mounted his 
own mare. Dolly sprang forward prancing and dash- 
ing, and chafing against the bit ina way highly pleasing 
to Morton, who thought that going to meeting would 
be a dull affair, if it were not for the fun of letting 
Dolly know whe was her master. The ride to church 
was along one, for there had never been preaching near- 
er to the Hissawachee settlement than ten miles away. 
Morton found the sermon rather more interesting 
than usual. There still lingered in the West at this 
time the remains of the controversy between ‘old 
side” and “new side’’ Presbyterians, that dated its 
origin before the Revolution. Parson Donaldson 
belonged to the old side. With square combative 
face, and hard combative voice, he made war upon 
the laxity of new side Presbyterians, and the grievous 
heresies of the Arminians; and jn particular upon the 
exciting meetings of the Methodists. The Great Cane 
Ridge Camp-meeting was yet fresh in the memories of 
the people, and, for the hundredth time, Mr. Donald- 
son inveighed against the Presbyterian ministers who 
had originated this first of camp-meetings, and set 
a-going the wild excitements now fostered by the 
Methodists. THe said that Presbyterians who had any- 
thing to do with this fanaticism were led astray of the 
devil, and that the synod did right in driving some of 
them out. As for Methodists, they denied “the De- 
crees.”” What was that but a denial of salvation by 
grace? And this involved the overthrow of the great 
Protestant doctrine of justification by faith. This is 
rather the mental process by which the parson landed 
himself at his conclusions, than his way of stating them 
to bis hearers. In preaching, be did not find it neces- 
sary to say that a denial of the decrees logically in- 
volved the rest. He translated his conclusions into a 
statement of fact, and boldly asserted that these crazy, 
illiterate, noisy, vagabond circuit-riders were traitors 
to Protestantism ; denying the doctrine of justification, 
and teaching salvation by the merit of works. There 
were many divines on both sides, in that day, who 
thought zeal for their creed justified any amount of 
unfairness. (But all that is past!) 

Morton’s combativeness was greatly tickled by this 
discourse, and when they were again in the saddle, to 
ride the ten miles home, he assured his mother that he 
wouldn’t mind coming to meeting often, rain or shine, 
if the preacher would only pitch into somebody every 
time. He thought it wouldn’t be hard to be good if a 
body could only have something bad to fight. ‘“ Don’t 
you remember, mother, how you used to read to me 
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out of that old Pilgrim’s Progress, and show me the 
picture of Christian thrashing Apollyon till his hide 
wouldn’t hold shucks? If I could fight the devil that 
way, I wouldn’t mind being a Christian.” 

Morton felt especially pleased with the minister to- 
day, for Mr. Donaldson, delighted to have the young 
man come so far to meeting, and imagining that he 
might be in a “ hopeful state of mind ”’, had hospitably 
urged Morton and his mother to take some refresh- 
ment before starting on their homeward journey. It 
is barely possible that the stimulus of the good par- 
son’s cherry-bounce had quite as much to do with 
Morton's valiant impulses as tke stirring effect of his 
discourse. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A BATTLE. 

NHE fight so much desired by Morton came 

soon enough. 

Ashe and his mother rode home by a “near cut” 
little traveled, Morton found time to master Dolly’s 
fiery spirit, and yet to scan the woods with the habit- 
ual searching glance of a hunter. He observed on one 
of the trees a notice posted. A notice put up in this 
out-of-the-way place surprised him. He endeavored 
to make his restless steed approach the tree that he 
might read, but her wild Arabian temper took fright 
at something—a blooded horse is apt to see visions— 
and she would not stand near the tree. Time after 
time Morton drove her forward, but she as often shied 
away. At last, Mrs. Goodwin begged him to give over 
the attempt and come on, but Morton’s love of mastery 
was now excited, and he said: 

‘Ride on, mother, if you want to; this question be- 
tween Dolly and me will have to be discussed and 
setiled right here. Either she will stand still by this 
sugar-tree, or we will fight away till one or t’otber lays 
down to rest.”’ 

The mother contented herself with letting old Blaze 
browse by the road-side, and with shaping her thoughts 
into a formal regret that Morton should spend the holy 
Sabbath in such fashion; but, in her maternal heart, 
she admired his will and courage. He was so like her 
own father she thought. Such a gentleman! And 
she could not but hope that he was one of God’s elect. 
If so, what a fine Christian he would be when he should 
be converted. And, quiet as she was without, her 
heart was, in a moment, filled with agony, and prayer 
and questionings. How could she live in heaven with- 
out Morton? Her eldest son had already died a violent 
death, in prodigal wanderings from home. But Mor- 
ton would surely be saved. 

Morton, for his part, cared, at the moment, far less 
for anything in heaven than he did to master the re- 
bellious Dolly. He rode her all round the tree; he 
circled that maple, first in one direction, then in an- 
other, until the mare was so dizzy she could hardly see. 
Then he held her while he read the notice, saying, with 
exultation, “Now, my lady, do you think you can 
stand still?” 

Morton had not cared to know the contents of the 
paper, beyond a momentary impulse of idle curiosity. 
Even this had been forgotten in his combat with Dolly. 
But as soon as he saw the signature, ‘‘ Enoch Lumsden, 
Administrator of the estate of Hezekiah Lumsden, de- 
ceased,” he forgot his victory over his horse in his 
interest in the document itself. It was therein set forth 
that, by order of the probate court, in and for the 
county aforesaid, the said Enoch Lumsden, Adminis- 
trator, would sell, at public auction, all that parcel of 
land belonging to the estate of the said Hezekiah Lums- 
den, deceased, known and described as follows, to wit, 
namely, etc., etc. 

“By thunder!" broke out Morton, angrily, as he 
rode away. Iam afraid he swore by thunder, instead 
of by something else, out of a filial regard for his 
mother. ‘‘ By thunder! if that ain’t too devilish mean! 
I s’pose ’taint enough for Captain Lumsden to mistreat 
little Kike, he bas gone to robbing him. He means to 
buy that land himself or, what’s the same thing, git 
somebody to do it for him. That’s what he put that 
notice in this holler fer. The judge is afraid of him, 
and so’s everybody else. Poor Kike won’t have a dol- 
lar when he’s a man.”’ 

“Somebody ought to take Kike’s part,” said Mrs. 
Goodwin. ‘It’s ashame for a whole settlement to be 
cowards, and to let one man rule them,”’ she proceed- 
ed. ‘It’s worse than having a king.” 

Morton loved “little Kike,’’ and hated Captain 
Lumsden, and this appeal to the anti-monarchic feel- 
ing of the time moved him. He could not bear that 
his mother, of all, should think him cowardly. His 
pride was already chafed by Lumsden’s condescen- 
sion, and bis provoking way of keeping Patty and him- 
self apart. Why should he not break with him, and 
have done with it, rather than stand by and see Kike 
robbed? But to interfere in behalf of Kike was to put 
Patty Lumsden farther away from him. He was a 
knight who had suddenly come in sight of his long- 
sought adversary while his own hands were tied. And 
so he fell into the brownest of studies, and scarcely 
spoke a word to his mother all the rest of hisride. For 
here were his friendship for little Kike, his innate an- 
tagonism to Captain Lumsden, and his strong sense of 
justice, on one side; his love for Patty—stronger than 
all the rest—on the other. In the stories of chivalry 
which his, mother had told, the love of woman had al- 
ways been a motive to valiant deeds for the right. 
And how often had he dreamed of doing some brave 
thing while Patty applauded! Now, when the brave 





thing offered, Patty was on the other side. This un- 
expected entanglement of motives irritated him, as 
such embarrassment always does a person disposed to 
act impulsively and in right lines. And so it happened 
that he rode on in moody silence, while the mother, 
always looking for signs of seriousness in the son, men- 
tally reviewed the sermon of the day, in vain endeavor 
to recall some passages that might have “found a 
lodgment in his mind.” 

Had the issue been squarely presented to Morton he 
might even then have chosen Patty, letting the inter- 
ests of his friend take care of themselves. But he did 
not decide it squarely. He began by excusing himself 
to himself: What could he do for Kike? He had no 
influence with the judge; he had no money to buy the 
land, and he had no influential friends; he might agi- 
tate the question and sacrifice his own hope, and, after 
all, accomplish nothing for Kike. No doubt all these 
considerations of futility had their weight with him; 
nevertheless, he had an angry consciousness that he 
was not acting bravely in the matter. That he, Mor- 
ton Goodwin, who bad often vowed that he would not 
truckle to any man, was ready to sbut his eyes to Cap- 
tain Lumsden’s rascality, in the hope of one day get- 
ting his consent to marry his daughter! It was this 
anger with himself that made Morton restless, and his 
restlessness took him down to the Forks that Sunday 
evening, and Jed him to drink two or three times, in 
spite of his good resolution not to drink more than 
once. It was this restlessness that carried him at last 
to the cabin of the widow Lumsden, that evening, to 
see her son Kike. 

(To be continued.) 





SAILOR’S SONG. 
° BY G. P. LATHROP, 
rT HE sea goes up; the sky comes down. 
O, can you spy the ancient town,— 
The granite hills so hard and gray, 
That rib the land behind the bay ? 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
O ye ho! 


Three years? Is it so long that we 
Have lived upon the lonely sea? 
O, often I thought we’d see the town, 
When the sea went up, and the sky came down, 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
O ye ho! 


Even the winter winds would rouse 
A memory of my father’s house ; 
For round his windows and his door 
They made the same deep, mouthless roar. 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
* Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
O ye ho! 


And when the summer's breezes beat, 
Methought I saw the sunny street 
Where stood my Kate. Beneath her hand 
She gazed far out, far out from land. 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
O yeho! 


Farthest away, I oftenest dreamed 
That I was with her. Then, it seemed 
A single stride the ocean wide 
Had bridged, and brought me to her side. 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home. 
O ye ho! 


But though so near we're drawing, now, 
’T is farther off—I know not how, 
We sail and sail: we see no home. 
Would we into the port were come! 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
O yeho! 
At night, the same stars o’er the mast: 
The mast sways round—however fast 
We fiy—still sways and swings around 
One scanty circle’s starry bound. 
* Oye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
Oyehgo! 


Ah, many a month those stars have shone, 
And many a golden morn has flown, 
Since that so solemn, happy morn, 
When, I away, my babe was born. 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
O ye ho! 


And, though so near we're drawing, now, 
’T is farther off—I know not how— 
T would not aught amiss had come 
To babe or mother there, at home— 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
O yeho! 


‘Tis buta seeming : swiftly rush 
The seas, beneath. I hear the crush 
Of foamy ridges ’gainst the prow. 
Longing outspeeds the breeze, I know. 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
0 yeho! 


Patience, my mates! We cannot heave 
Anchor to-night. And yet believe— 
If but the wind holds—short the run: 
We'll sail in with to-morrow’s sun. 
O ye ho, boys! Spread her wings! 
Fair winds, boys: send her home! 
Oychol 
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WITH YOU. 
BY HESTER ‘A. BENEDICT. 


N hour of hours and a time for dreaming! 
The slow sun sinking in a sea of mist ; 
God's grace our own, and all his heaven seeming 
To near us through the fading amethyst. 
My hand in yours, I hear your words low spoken : 
* He leadeth you the way your darling went,” 
And know them true by many a tender token, 
Trying, for her sweet sake, to be content. 


And yet, somehow, the dead leaves drifting ‘round us, 
The whispers in the hemlock and the fir, 

The very calm and quiet that have found us, 
Seem but to make me hungrier for her. 

Across the mountains sleep igs sweet upon her; 
I would not loose his strong hold if I might: 

But, oh, my friend, my friend, had Death not won her, 
How changed, to me, were all the world to-night! 


If, as in days I cannot make seem olden, 
Facing tpe dark, I faced my darling, too, 
Feeling the fairness of her locks so golden, 
Feeling the fullness of her love so true, 
A something tenderer I should discover 
In all the touches of the tender wind ; 
A something sweeter where my swect thoughts hover; 
A something dearer in the dreams behind. 


I try to think what the long years have brought her— 
The years since she was made so all-divine; 

What happy songs the angels may have taught her 
To sing at morn and eve—instead of mine. 

J try to think how she will fly to meet me 
In some glad hour that may not be a far, 

And with what words of welcome she will greet me 
Beyond the valley where the shadows are. 


But thought so burdens! and the mother in me 
Cries for the clinging of the warm young mouth ; 
The voice’s call that from the grave could win me; 
The slow breath, swecter than our own sweet South; 
The nut-brown eyes, filled over-full of laughter ; 
The fine, gold tresses treasuring the light ; 
Oh, friend! how can I wait for the hereafter, 
That seems, for me, so far away to-night? 


Forgive me! Tears are hot upon your lashes, 
And pain is hiding in your patient eyes; 

Yet I have brought you gold from out the ashes 
Of that one pure and priceless sacrifice. 

And heaven itself hath nothing worth my finding 
If I shall miss therefrom the hand I hold, 

And the calm presence that to-night is binding 
My life to earth as nothing could of old. 








THE SECRET OF PEACE, 
BY THE REY. GEORGE B. NEWCOMB. 


EACE of mind is apt to be regarded as a 
somewhat negative condition; to be sought 
through withdrawments and avoidances, rather than 
in centers of activity and life. But when the Bible 
speaks of the ‘‘ peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing,”’ it seems to denote anything but an absence 
of life; there is even an overflowing fullness to it, so 
that it floods its banks and passes all bounds of meas- 
urement. 

Mental peace, through the grace of the Spirit, is a 
most positive condition of being: it is not a stagnant 
pond, but a swelling ocean; itis not an Arctic world, 
where everything is dead, but a summer breathing life 
at every pore; whose pulses seem to move to hidden 
music, its impressions are so restful and so free from 
all that is discordant. 

Peace, in a word, is found, not in the absence, but in 
the balance and harmonious adjustment of great 
forces in life playing so profoundly and so smoothly 
that it makes no jar and gives no sound. 

This is the secret of those conditions which furnish 
our great nati:ral images of peace. 

Everybody otes and delights in the ‘peace of Na- 
ture.” I care not how little of the poet or artist one 
may have in ‘sis composition, when the wear and tear 
of life has ben to tell on him, he will find something 
very gratefu’:to his mood in those wild natural scenes 
which show )Aost of the hand of nature and least of the 
art of man. -‘The wounded deer, it is said, flies to die 
away from tiv herdin the depth of the forest; so there 
are moods of he human mind when natureseems nearer 
than man, when there is more of medicine for the 
spirit in they woods, the fields, the sky, than in the so- 
ciety of our tind. 

““God ma:> the country, man made the town;” and 
the face of the great natural world, as we turn away to 
it from the “improved” portions of the world, has a 
look on it, i contrast, as if it were the peace of God; 
and these su%imer days, when we get into the heart of 
the rural qiet of them, seem to tell us that already 
“There is a ‘alm for troubled souls, a rest for weary 
Pilgrims fond.” What renovations for the mind, 
what influences of repose and healing, steal on us 
from the peace of nature! And yet, what is restful 
and delicious in all this is not the absence, but the full- 
ness and, withal, the perfect balance of the indwelling 
life. The natural world looks on us like some man of 
strong magnetic and vital temperament, whose repose 
and calm of manner is the very token of his superior 
power; itis the resultant of a fine harmony of vital 
forces that meet and balance in him. Weakness and 
emptiness of life cannot wear even the semblance of 
perfect repose. So the stillness of the summer day isa 
stillness not of death but of life, going on too pro- 
foundly, too perfectly, to break forth into sound. 
Mighty forces are these, taking their swift and seoret 
way through earth and air, beyond calculation in 








horse power, flying together, not in cantention, but 
interlocking to carry on those vast processes of growth 
which stop not to take breath till life has come to its 
summer height and the whole surface of the land 
seems almost humanly to smile! The plant thrives by 
the sunshine and the rain, by the power that is in it to 
stand its ground and hold its own, not giving itself all 
up to sun to be burned or to rain to be dissolved, but 
curiouMy drawing out of all might and distilling out of 
all abundance, above and below, just what it needs. 
And s0, though they move different ways, the forces of 
growth make no Collisions, but lock into each other’s 
effort and work together like companies of angels, for 
our good. The peace of nature ! why, it is so far from 
representing passivity or vacuum that it betokens vast 
and most various forees in the climax of action; yet so 
perfectly adjusted to, and harmonizing with, one an- 
other, that they give the impression of repose. 

A favorite natural image is the peace of the mighty 
skies. The busy and nervous man, returning late, with 
brain still vexed and forehead knitted with care, looks 
up into the starry heavens. How strange their calm 
and silence seems! How far away and separate their 
world! how alien and aloof from ail his world of strife 
and care! They seem to be but spectators of the 
drama of life on this tiny theater, as though action and 
suffering were a thing for mortals, and theirs were an 
inheritance of sublime dreams and unbroken repose. 
Images of eternal peace! Stars that look down upon 
us like the spirits of those that are at rest forever, so 
that, looking up to them, men have always been 
moved to put their heaven in the sky! Ah! itis not 
so, that if one had wings like a dove he might fly away 
into that calm region and be at rest. 

** While place we seek or place we shun, 

The sou! finds happiness in none.” 
Those stars of night, what does their calm and won- 
drous order represent but the balance of tremendous 
forces, oppositions that make peace; by all their differ- 
ent, invisible and noiseless drawings making paths on 
which the planets may serenely travel through the 
skies? 

Studying thus the secret of these vast forms of peace 
whicn furnish our favorite images of it, do we not get 
the idea of mental peace and the true repose of the 
Spirit; that it is not found in abnegation and cipher 
forms of life, but rather in the center of harmonized 
activities, and in the inter-action and equilibrium of 
great vital powers? 

To live, not to sleep, is the condition of peace; to 
possess all the elements of life and to hold them in 
Ged’s order. 

It would, indeed, have been a strange thing if human 
nature had been so devised that the machine wore it- 
self frantic, so to speak, by its own friction; so that a 
man must get out of life in ordar to live; could not 
find peace short of emigration to another planet and 
entering into new conditions of existence. 

Yet it has come to be almost characteristic of our 
country, with all its modern improvements, that its 
temperament is restless, nervous and variable, and 
from its countenance and manner is missed much of 
the repose that belonged to earlier ages. Much of this 
repose, indeed, like that of the Phenician faces on the 
heads in the Cesnola collection, may have been simply 
sleepiness. 

In an ageof greatly increased mental activity, there 
is need, in the interest of mental equilibrium, of an in- 
crease of faith, affectionate trust, near sense of a per- 
sonal God and all that tends to counterbalance a hard 
self-reliance. 

Yet there was even more of this in the earlier ages. 
There is something re-assuring and restful to the mind 
in the mere roll-call of such names as those of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Moses; they seem to bring in with 
them something of their own atmosphere of trustful- 
ness and peace; where they go, they carry their God. 
A great peace seems to breathe out from the lives and 
crown the grand brows of these ancients; and yet they 
had not their life in an exhausted receiver, from which 
all elements of disturbance had been withdrawn. 
They were wanderers in the midst of all mortal incer- 
titudes; they ‘“‘suffered the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune;’’ but over against all was a confi- 
dence in God like that which breathes through the 
sublime opening of the ninetiéth Psalm: ‘' Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling-place in all generations. Be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God.”’ 

Some counteracting sense like this of infinite Power 
and Grace is what is needed to give the restless peace. 
People go out of business to find repose of spiri®: they 
go to Europe for it; they try specifics; but, after all, 
it is to be found not so muoh in getting away from 
things as in getting right with things; not in getting 
away from this pressure or that, so much as in equaliz- 
ing the pressure and restoring the lost equilibrium. 
Our worry and restlessness may be but the symptom 
of the absence from us of some great vital power that 
is needed to balance, just as physical nervousness is 
often the symptom of deficient nutrition. A powerful 
sense of God’s immediate and loving presence with the 
soul is a balancing mental force supplying just what 
thousands need. 

The living forces of the mind, acting by themselves, 
over-act to distress and disturb us. Our eager interest 
in life; the strong springs in us that uncoil toward 
growth and progress and improved condition; the go- 
ing out of our hearts after their ventures on every sea ; 








our very loves and sympathies ;—these creat forces 80 
essential to life, what power they have to agitate and 
distress us, so that the more life there is the more 
trouble, except as the personal force of God in his felt 
presence of power and goodness comes in to balance 
these forces from ourselves and to keep them in 
healthy equilibrium! 

The peaee of God! it is given in his own presence, 
felt as locking into and filling in and helping out on 
all sides the life of the believer. 








WHY SOME OTHERS DON’T. 
BY C. A. G 


ss y=. good; quite a deserved hit,” said 

grandpa, folding up the Union of last week, 
from which be had been reading aloud Katherine Wil- 
liams’ explanation of ‘Why I Don't” go to prayer- 
meeting. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said.Miss Prodder, taking sev- 
eral pins out of her mouth to speak, and raising her 
voice in doubtful inflection. “I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“Don’t know what?” [ asked. 

We often have reading aloud when Miss Prodder 
comes to sew for us, the good woman so enjoys it, and 
her own time for reading isso scanty, and I always lila 
to get her opinions on the articles listened to, she is so 
candid. 

“Well,” said Miss Prodder, slowly, “I don’t go to 
say that isn’t a pretty good piece, and the writer makes 
it out about as it is, but it strikes me there’s some more 
to it she didn’t tell about.” 

“What's that?” asked grandpa. 

“Why, Squire Grenville, that meeting there is pretty 
much of a pattern with some that you and I have at- 
tended here in Plumville, and I shouldn’t wonder a 
mite if it was so from considerably the same reason. 
If the young folks all stay away and leave the meeting 
to the old folks, that have borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and have got kind of set, and into one rut, 
as it were, why it stands to reason the minister don't 
have much to sfay up his hands, and he can’t be blamed 
if he gets rather dry, too. Now, if I had been her 
aunt,’’ said Miss Prodder, identifying herself with the 
topic in hand with a literalness and good-will delight- 
ful to behold—“ if I had been her aunt, I should have 
said, ‘Come, Katherine, put on your bonnet and go to 
meeting, and if the meeting has got so it can’t edify 
us, let’s set to and edify it !” 

“Why, Miss Prodder!” I cried; “two lone people 
against a vestryful, and women at that!’’ 

‘It’s my opinion there wasn’t much of a vestry full, 
or it wouldn’t have been that kind of a meeting;child,”’ 
said Miss Prodder. ‘And as to that, if women folks 
have a privilege to find fault, I think they ought to 
have the privilege of helping mend. If she did not like 
the hymns they sung, she might hhve struck up a 
livelier one—provided she was a singer, and most likely 
she was. And I don’t know any law against her saying 
the kind of a prayer she wanted to have prayed, her- 
self; or speaking a word about some of them snags 
she tells of wanting helpon. If nobody helped her, 
she might have helped somebody else. Leastways it 
would have hindered some speech or prayer from being 
too long, by taking up some of the spare time.”’ 

* Oh, well, if we do not have ‘ideal prayer-meetings,’ 
until you get the sisters to take part in them, they will 
be slow in coming,” said cousin Felicia, with a prim 
expresssion adorning ber mouth and gentle scorn di- 
lating her nostril. 

Cousin Felicia has the ‘Grenville nose,” and is proud 
of it as well as of keeping strictly to what “ our family 
have always been accustomed.” 

‘““Well,” said Miss Prodder, a curious smile flickering 
over her worn face, “if girls can speak pieces and read 
compositions before acrowd at their school exhilA- 
tions, and if women can write for the papers, I don’t 
see why it isn’t fuil as fit and becoming for them to 
speak a few words in a little friendly meeting about 
the Lord they love; that is, if they have any words to 
say, and if they haven’t—”’ Miss Prodder paused sig- 
nificantly—‘“‘ then, seems to me, they better examine 
their hearts to find out why. I know, child; but you 
needn’t laugh. You nor I haven’t forgot the other 
night when little Bessie Allen spoke out-so clear, and 
says, ‘I love the Lord because He hath heard my voice 
and my supplication,’ and it gave us all a stir that 
brought up two prayers we shouldn’t have had else, 
and nothing stereotyped in them either. The dear 
lamb! she did us old humdrums good. I saw your 
hand go over your eyes as quick as anybody’s, so you 
needn't laugh, child,’’ said Miss Prodder, quenching me 
with a bit of truth. 

“However,” she continued, warming with her sub- 
ject—“ however, letting the woman question alone, 
there is enough to be said. Don’t you suppose there 
are dozens of people who ‘ wash their hands of prayer- 
meetings’ for that same reason—because they are 80 
dull and so stereotyped and so long, and so prosy, and 
so unspiritual? while all the time the fault that 
the meetings are so belongs to the people who stay 
away.”’ 

“Isn't that a paradox?” asked grandpa. 

“Maybe ’tis; but you just look at home here in 
Plumville, Squire Grenville. If the weekly meeting is 
always left in the hands of the same folks—half a dozen 
elderly men and three times as many women, mostly 
not very young either—why shouldn’t it lack life after 
awhile? Why isn’t it the business of all the church to 
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gee to it? No, let them that complain of it go and put 


some new life into it, I say!” 

Miss Prodder nodded so violently, she nodded her 
spectacles askew, and stopped to right them while 
grandpa laughed softly. 

“ Now, there’s young Duncan,” she went on; ‘he’s 
college-bred and bright as a new pin, might do a sight 
toward helping the meetings; but he stays away be- 
cause he’s so tired teaching all day. Well, teaching 
isn’t play, as I know very well, for I kept school once 
myself. But I have seen Duncan at places in the even- 
ing where it kind of appeared as if he might get as 
much fatigue as a prayer-meeting would give bim. Mr. 
Bangs, he can’t leave the store. Business does press 
some, but he has a partner, and they might take turns 
about Wednesday nights same as they did last winter 
about the lectures. John Black, he says he can’t say 
nothing to edify. Maybe not; but just his being there 
—a new face, and one added to the number—might give 
somebody else a stir and a new thought to tell of. Dr. 
Gray can’t always go, of course; he does when he can, 
and, being a doctor, be knows the value of time, and 
speaks short and prays lively. I can’t see why it 
shouldn’t be the same with Dr. White, considering he 
is younger and not so busy; but he can’t get time to 
go, he says. The Dolittles live so far they can’t come; 
only there’s folks that do come from as far again that 
are a sight older than they are, and it don’t seem to 
hurt them a mite. Lucy and Maria Coewell, they write 
for the papers, Mrs. Green takes boarders, and Mrs, 
Luce has to put the children to bed, so their work isn’t 
never done in time. Seems to me they manage to at- 
tend the sociables pretty regular, but——”’ 

*“*Dear me, Miss Prodder!"’ exclaimed cousin Felicia, 
who never goes to meeting herself, on account of the 
“bad air of the vestry,’’—‘“‘dear me! I should think 
you had forgotten we are told to judge not.” 

“Bless you, child,” said Miss Prodder, with serene 
good temper, ‘I’m not judging of them. If I was I 
should be telling what they deserve for staying away. 
I’m only saying how queer it is the prayer-meeting has 
s0 much in the way of it, and what my opinion is 
about finding fault with it. My father used to say, 
*Mend what you can, but what you can’t, keep still 
about;’ and I’ve got kind of used to applying that rule 
as I go along. 

* Now, there’s a sight of truth in that remark, that 
we have got carnal hearts and human bodies,” said 
Miss Prodder, preparing to refill her mouth with pins, 
and taking a fresh hold of her work; “but if we have 
our hearts renewed by God’s grace and our bodies 
kept healthy by temperance and exercise, it’s my 
opinion we can do considerable if we set about it. And 
I don’t hold that there’s any meeting that can’t be 
benefited and benefit us, if we aint too lazy, or too 
selfish, or too squeamish to take hold and do owr part 
for it. Only it isn’t our part to stay away and grum- 
ble, but go, and help along when we've got there; 
whether we are old or young, or rich or poor, or tired 
or unlearned, or—women!”’ said Miss Prodder, with a 
final look toward cousin Felicia and a finishing mouth- 
ful of pins. 











TTISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
KO. 20.* 

IRENHZUS AND THE SCHOOL OF JOHN. 
‘\ E have, in our history of previous ages, 

spoken of an earnest desire to produce a har- 
¢monious universe, as the ultimate result of all things— 
® universe free from every form of sin and suffering. 
We have also remarked that this final result may be 
conceived of as secured in two ways. One is the anni- 
hilation of all unholy beings after enduring a punish- 
ment of such duration and severity as are demanded 
by infinite benevolence and justice, from a regard to 
the welfare of the universe. The other is a final res- 
toration of all to holiness, through the influence of 
remedial punishment. It also appeared that, of the 
six early theological schools, the influence of four was 
in favor of the doctrine of universal restoration, of 
onein favor of the doctrine of the ultimate annihila- 
tion of the wicked, of one in favor of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment and suffering. It appeared also 
that, although the majority of the schools were in favor 
of universal restoration, yet the doctrine of annihila- 
tion was earliest developed, and that very great 
claims are made for it in the earliest ages of the church 
by the modern advocates of that doctrine. Of these 
claims we have admitted that some are well founded, 
whilst we reject others. 

IREN EUS. 

The strongest and most influential authority for this 
doctrine is clearly Irenzeus, of the school of John. But 
from his prominence as a saint, and the great defender 
of Christianity against the Gnostics, as well as from his 
relations to Polycarp, and through him to the Apostle 
John, there has been a very great reluctance in the 
ranks of the orthodox to concede that he was a de- 
fender of the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked. It is important, therefore, to state his case 
very clearly. 

* The 19th and 20th numbers, as published, should be trans- 
posed and numbered to correspond. The order was changed 
py a mistake in the office.—Editor. 
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COURSE PURSUED. 


When it has been alleged that Irenzus defended this 
doctrine, the common mode of refuting the allegation 
has been to quote from him in various forms his state- 
ment of the sentence of the Saviour at the last judg- 
ment, by which the wicked are consigned to aionian 
punishment, and to regard it as proof conclusive of his 
belief in eternal suffering, and, on the strength of 
these, to explain away the passages in which he seems 
to teach annihilation. This is the course pursued by 
Massuetus, in his standard edition of Irensus. At the 
same time he overlooks other parts of the system of 
Irenzeus which ought to exert a decisive influence on 
the question, and which render it certain that he did 
not understand aionian punishment to mean eternal 
punishment, but rather the punishment of the world 
to come, as suggested by Prof. Tayler Lewis. 

SYSTEM OF IRENZUS. 

In order, then, to present his system in all its parts, 
it is necessary to consider, first, his views as to the final 
reorganization of all things. Then the way will be 
prepared to present his views of the annihilation of 
the wicked, and to confirm them by his account of the 
proceedings of the last judgment in conferring immor- 
tality on the righteous and not on the wicked. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSE. 

His views on the final reorganization of all things are 
given in the fourth of the passages of his writings dis- 
covered by Pfaff at Turin, in 1715, and first published 
by him. Dr. Schaff refers to itin Vol. 1, p. 490, of his 
history, and states that it relates to ‘* the object of the 
incarnation, which is stated to be the purging away of 
sin, and the final annibiliation of all evi.” 

This statement of itself would not decide whether all 

evil was to be annihilated by the restoration of all sin- 
ners to holiness, or by their annihilation. We there- 
fore give an exact translation of the passage itself, 
from the edition of A. Stieren, Leipsic, 1853, Vol. 1, p. 
888 : 
“Christ, having been proclaimed the Son of God be- 
fore the ages, appeared in the fullness of time, that by 
his blood he might purify us who were under sin, and 
present us holy to the Father, if we surrender ourselves 
obediently to the teaching of the Spirit, and at the end 
of the times He is about to come, to do away with all 
evil, and to restore ali things to harmony, so that there 
shall be an end of all pollutions,” 

It will be seen that this passage is perfectly decisive 
against his belief of the eternal existence of sinful and 
polluted beings in the universe of God; for, according 
to him, Christ is to produce universal harmony, and to 
bring all sin and pollution to a perpetualend. But 
still this passage by itself is not decisive of the mode in 
which these results are to be attained, though, if there 
were nothing more, it would slightly countenance the 
idea of universal restitution by the annihilation of sin; 
for it does not expressly speak of the annihilation of 
sinners, but of sin and pollution. 

DECISIVE PASSAGES. 

But we are not left to doubt or conjecture as to the 
real views of lrenzeus. Nothing can be more explicit 
and unequivocal than his utterances in other places, 
especially in one in which he speaks expressly as to the 
annihilation of the wicked. The passage occurs in his 
work, Contra Horreses, Il., 34; 2,3,4. He begins by 
denying the necessary mortality of the spirit after 
death by referring to the case of the rich man and 
Lazarus. This, he says, teaches that at death souls do 
not cease to exist, or pass into other bodies, but so live 
as to be recognized: To those who assert that souls, 
not being self-existent but coming into being, must die 
with the body, he replies that, though God only is by 
nature immortal, yet by the will of God they can con- 
tinue to exist as long as he pleases. The material sys- 
tem is not self-existent, but was called into being by 
the will of God, and yet it exists for ages by his will; so 
also can it be with the souls and spirits of men. From 
this he passes to consider the question, What, in fact, 
is the will of God as to the future existence of men? 

ANNIHILATION, 

On this pvint we will give an exact translation of his 
words. Referring to Psalm, 21: 4, he says: ‘Thus it 
is said concerning the salvation of man, ‘ He asked life 
of thee, and thou gavest it him, even length of days 
forever and ever,’ indicating that the Father of all 
gives to those who are saved length of days forever and 
For our life comes not from ourselves nor from 
our nature. We have life, but it is given to us by the 
grace of God. And therefore he who preserves the gift 
of life, and is thankful to him who bestowed it, shall 
also receive length of days forever and ever. But he 
who casts it away, and is ungrateful to his Creator for 
his existence, and does not acknowledge him who con- 
ferred the gift, deprives himself of eternal existence.” 

This view of the case he sustains by referring to a 
principle stated in another portion of Scripture. 

“Therefore, the Lord says to those who were un- 
grateful to him, ‘if ye have not been faithful in that 
which is little, who will give you that which is much?’ 
signifying that those who have been ungrateful to the 
giver for temporal life, which is little, shall justly be 
deprived by him of eternal existence.” 

PHILOSOPHIC IMMORTALITY. 


This view of the case he proceeds to sustuin by re- 
futing the Platonic doctrine of the necessary immor- 
tality of the soul. This, also, we shall quote; for, 
though what we have quoted is explicit beyond all 
evasion, yet efforts aro made to render the position of 





Irenzeus on this question doubtful, and therefore we 
will give line upon line till doubt is impossible. He 
thus proceeds to refute the doctrine of the natural im- 
mortality of the soul: 

“As the animal body is not the spirit, but partakes 
of the spirit so long us God wills, so the spirit is not 
life, but partakes of the life given by God. Hence, as 
the inspired Word says concerning the first man, he 
became a living soul, teaching us that he became a 
living soul by participating of life, so also the spirit is to 
be conceived of as something separate from the life of 
which it partakes. So long, then, as God gives life and 
continued existence, it follows that minds, though 
called into being from non-exisience, will hereafter 
exist so long as God wills them to have existence and 
being. The will of God must be supreme in all things 
and everything must give way to it and obey it. This 
completes what I have to say as to the creation and 
continued existence of the mind.” 

ATTEMPT OF MASSUETUS. 

We can now judge of the attempt of Massuetus to 
neutralize the positive testimony of so explicit a pas- 
sage. He says that Irenzus, in this passage, is speak- 
ing of spiritual life or the life of holiness, and not of 
the eternal existence of the soul. Truly, this is a des- 
perate evasion. It lies upon the very face ef the pas- 
sage, that he is speaking of eternal existence as the re- 
ward of holiness and love, and the loss of eternal ex- 
istence as the punishment for ingratitude and disobe- 
dience. Yet this loss of existence does not take place 
atonce. He distinctly sets forth great and fearful 
punishments to be endured by tle wicked in the future 
state, before they cease to exist. 

THE JUDGMENT. 

This general view is illustrated and confirmed by the 
closing part of his creed, in which he states that at the 
final judgment God will bestow upon the righteous 
the gift of immortality. His words are these: ‘‘ Wick- 
ed spirits and angels that have transgressed and be- 
come apostate, and the impious and unjust, and lawless 
and blasphemous among men, Christ will send into the 
aionian fire. But upon the just be will mercifully 
bestow life, and confer on them the gift of immor- 
tality and heavenly glory.” This plainly implies that 
allon whom this gift is not bestowed—that is, all the 
wicked—will finally cease to exist. 

These passages remove all doubt as to the manner in 
which, in the opinion of Irenaeus, all evil and pollu- 
tion were to be removed from the universe, and dll 
things restored to the harmony of love. It is plain, 
also, that he understood the sentence of Christ at the 
Last Judgment in accordance with these views. 


RELATIONS TO JOHN. 

The question now naturally arises, if so prominent a 
man as Irenaeus, in such relations to Polycarp, the 
disciple of John, held these views, are we authorized 
to trace them up to the Apostle himself? If we could 
find them in Polycarp, and also a declaration that he 
received them from John, the case would be a very 
strong one. But this we cannot do. 

EPISTLE OF POLYCARP. 

There is, it is trwe, an authenticated Epistle of Poly- 
carp in existence, but in that we can find nothing de- 
cisive as to any view of retribution. In the second 
chapter of his Epistle to the Philippians, v. 11 (Wake), 
he says: ‘“‘If we please the Lord in this present world, 
we shall also be made partakers of that which is to 
come, according as He has promised us that He will 
raise us from the dead; and that if we walk worthy of 
Him we shall also reign together with Him if we be- 
lieve.” Again, in ch. ii., 8, he says: ‘‘ He that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also raise us up in like 
manner, if we do His will and walk according to His 
commandments.” 

In these passages, especially the last, a holy lifeseems 
to be made the condition of a resurrection from the 
dead. And in no part of the Epistle is the resurrection 
of the wicked spoken of. Again, ini., 7, it is said that 
“to Christ all things are made subject that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, whom every living crea- 
ture shall worship.” All this, at first, might seem to 
imply either that all the wicked were to be converted 
or annihilated, and that so none of them would be 
raised. But the conclusion would be premature, for 
he proceeds to say: ‘‘ He shall come to be the judge of 
the quick and the dead, and his blood God shall re- 
quire of them that believe not in Him.’ So, then, 
there will be wicked ones to be judged, although noth- 
ing is said of their resurrection. The fact is that the 
Epistle is almost entirely confined to the church, and 
all allusions to the wicked are incidental. The only 
doctrine taught is that the righteous shall be raised 
and rewarded, and the wicked judged. But nothing 
is said of the nature or the duration of the punishment 
of the wicked. The connecting link therefore fails, 
and the authority of John cannot be invoked to sus- 
tain the teachings of Irenzteus. They must stand or 
fall according to their agreement with the Word of 


God. 
EMINENCE OF IRENZUS. 


" » 


Irenzeus was not the only one who held these views, 


but we have not time at present to consider the case of 
others with any sufficient care and accuracy. The 
case of Frenaeus assures us that a man may be, as 
Irenceus was, to use the words of Dr. Schaff, “the 
leading representative of the Asiatic Johannean School, 
in the second half of the second eentury, the champion 
of Catholic orthodoxy against Gnostic heresy, the 
mediator between the Eastern and Western churches, 
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the enemy of all error and schism, and, on the whole, 
the most orthodox of the anti-Nicene fathers,’ and 


yet hold the doctrine of the final annihilation of the 


wicked and the re-organization of the universe, and 
the end of all evil thereby. That such a man, stand- 
ing in such relations, should hold this doctrine, does 
not prove it to be true; but it does teach us that there 
was something that strongly recommended the doc- 
trine to him, and this was, that it was one way, and to 
him the most reasonable and scriptural, of reaching a 
united universe, in which there should be neither sin 
nor misery. After his day, this result was predomi- 
nantly sought in another way. But as to the result 
there has been a craving for it by many of the noblest 
minds in every age. 





HYACINTHE IN GENEVA. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
GENEVA, Oct. 22, 1873. 
NHE old Catholic movement in Switzerland is 
twenty years in advance of what it is in Ger- 
many, and in Geneva it is twenty years in advance of 
what it is in the rest of Switzerland. 

In Germany it is mainly a movement among the 
Catholic Universities, and in political circles. In popu- 
lar strength it does not claim to number more than 
200,000 adhereuts (this was the figure stated at the late 
Congress at Constance) and this is a claim which, three 
years after the Vatican Council, is rather a confession 
than a claim. 

In Switzerland, on the other hand, it is a movement 
of the Catholic population—not in the form of indi- 
vidual protest or secession, but in its corporate capa- 
city, deciding, parish by parish, to repudiate the pas- 
tors who, as it is claimed, have departed from the 
historic Catholic faith and adhered to the new tenets 
of the Vatican, and to elect such pastors, from the 
present Catholic priesthood, as have refused to bow 
the knee to Baal. It is astonishing how extensive this 
movement is, even in Catholic cantons like Soleure, 
and in what considerable numbers the clergy express 
their sympathy ‘vith it. 

In Germany, the party opposed to the claims of 
Rome calls itsei£ Old Catholic, claiming to hold the 
position occupied by the Roman Catholic Church up 
to the year 1870, and hinting its purpose of instituting 
some reforms a soon as its organization is completed. 

In Switzerlar<|, the anti-Romans call themselves 
Liberal Catholics, or National Catholics, and have 
come boldly out {at their late meeting at Olten) with 
an immediate programme of reform, detailed under 
sixteen heads. | 

In Geneva, they call themselves Reformed Catholics, 
and, under the preaching of Father Hyacinthe, reform 
has begun already “ without tarrying for any,” as the 
Puritan Pilgrims used to say. The married priest 
stands at the altar. The mass is said and sung in the 
language of the people. Auricular confession is 
abolished, except as it remains the voluntary act of 
the penitent seeking counsel and guidance. These 
three great reformations stand visible to every one in 
the very front of the Catholic church in Geneva. And 
we have a sure guarantee that just so fast as changes 
commend them to the consciences and hearts of this 
people, they will be adopted without flinching. 

It was really a great and salutary act in Hyacinthe’s 
life—his marriage. Iconfess that I shared somewhat 
the misgivings of many of his friends, when I first 
heard of it. There was a general shout in France, on 
the part of the Ultramontanes, that his influence was 
done for now. The German Old Catholics held aloof 
from him, not as having married, but as having done 
it before they had got their bishop and synod and 
passed their new canons of discipline. And the event 
seemed for a time to show that he had shut up before 
himself all doors of utterance; for he waited in pov- 
erty and seclusion mouth after month without any 
opportunity of using his incomparable gifts. At last, 
however, the very emergency arrived for which he 
was wanted. The dissatisfied Catholics of Geneva had 
the boldness to say, at the outset of their enterprise, 
when it was nothing more than a little voluntary asso- 
ciation of reformers on the bosom of the old Catholic 
parish, that they would insist on having a married 
priest; and it was partly on that very ground that 
they sent for Hyacinthe. Coming to them in that 
character, he and they were pledged in advance to 
flinch from no needful reform. The married priest 
celebrating the mass and preaching the sermon was a 
sight to startle the average Catholic mind, but with a 
wholesome shock, from which it rallies under the per- 
suasive eloquence of the great preacher, and not less 
under the influence of his most Christian and charita- 
ble spirit. 

Another influence which has been potent in over- 
coming the prejudice among the Geneva Catholics 
against the marriage of priests has been the excellent 
womanly dignity and devotion of Madame Loyson. I 
have hesitated to speak of her personally in a public 
letter, but after the incredible insult and abuse that 
have been bestowed on her by the Ultramontane news- 
papers here, one kindly mention can hardly be ac- 
counted an annoyance. I do not mean to speak of 
the cheerfulness and charm of the little cottage home 
about one mile from the city, on the lake shore, norof 
the honored position in the highly-cultured society of 
Geneva that is awarded to her; but I have had some 
opportunity of observing the zeal and wisdom with 


which she has improved those peculiar opportunities 





of counselling and helping and comforting which 


always open themselves to the wife of a Christian pas- 
tor, and which are specially numerous in the case of a 
parish like this, every woman of which has been relig- 
iously trained from infancy not to rely on her own 
moral judgment in any case whatever. It is really 
touching to see the eager satisfaction with which the 
unheard-of comfort of having a minister’s wife to talk 
and counsel with, and a minister’s home to help pro- 
vide for, and a minister’s baby to knit little socks and 
blankets for, is appreciated by these poor people. 
Was ever a minister’s house before so siuffed with 
droll little bits of needle-work ? 

I have now been here for four Sundays, detained 
long beyond my original intention by the interesting 
crisis through which this historical movement ts pass- 
ing. The first Sunday, I found my way to the ‘Old 
College,”” and through the broad quadrangle to the 
great hall of the old dismantled library—the scene of 
the studies of John Calvin. It is a big, ungainly room, 
with low ceiling above, and deserted shelves on every 
side, and rude benches without backs set close together 
so as to seat nearly a thousand persons. Opposite the 
entrance was a rudely extemporized altar under a 
cheap canopy of white cotton cloth. Being a little 
late, I could not see, at first, the officiating priest, for 
the crowd that filled the aisles; but it was impossible 
to mistake the sweet, powerful, sympathetic voice of 
Father Hyacinthe, reciting the service of the mass in 
clear, intelligible French. The service is a careful, 
close translation of the Latin missal, so that the wor- 
shipers have no difficulty in following the service in 
their old books. After the mass followed a brief ser- 
mon on Charity, by a new priest who had just resigned 
his living in the diocese of Marseilles to give in his 
adhesion to this movement. And then came the bap- 
tism of three children, with the customary adjuncts 
of that rite in the Roman church—the oil, the salt, the 
spittle, the breathing—but here, as Father Hyacinthe 
assured me, it is impossible to follow the order of the 
Latin rite; there are things in it, such as the exorcism 
of demons from the child, which are absurd as soon as 
translated into the vernacular. Accordingly he trans- 
lated from another and purer ancient ritual, long used 
in the Catholic churches of Germany. But his address 
to the parents and sponsors was more significant than 
the ceremony. ‘“ The water, and the holy oil,’’ said he, 
“are nothing. These priestly hands have no sanctify- 
ing power. That alone by which these rites have any 
worth is the presence of the Holy Spirit. And where 
does that presence abide so much as in the assembly of 
believers?’ And then he appealed to the throng of 
witnesses to join their prayers in behalf of the little 
ones. Altogether, it was as much like what one might 
hear in a Congregational church at home as French 
ean be like English. 

On Sunday before last was the election, by the Cutho- 
lic voters, under the new law which commits to the 
Catholic citizens, in each parish, the choice of their 
pastors and the control of their church property. The 
law is drawn with scrupulous fairness. Those only are 
allowed to vote who have been for two years Catholics, 
and for one year residents of the parish. No persoi is 
eligible but an ordained Catholic priest. If the nuia- 
ber of votes cast is less than a quarter of the registered 
voters, the election is void. If any are dissatisfied 
with the result of the election, they are protected in 
their liberty of separate worship according to their 
preference and conscience. Election day came (it is 
always appointed for Sunday in Switzerland) and the 
Ultramontane pulpits resounded with denunciation 
of the law and the law-givers and of every Catholic 
who should dare to go to the ballot-box; and the dead- 
walls glared with warnings in yellow and green to 
every Catholic voter, that the moment he shuuld vote, 
no matter for whom, in this election, he would cease 
to be a Catholic, being ipso facto excommunicated. 
Naturally, the Liberals carried off an easy victory, poll- 
ing nearly half the number of votes on the list of 
voters, which, in an uncontested election, is considered 
to represent an actual large majority in case all could 
be brought to avote. The Tuesday after, Fatfaer 
Hyacinthe and his two estimable colleagues, men who 
have resigned their livings in France for conscience’ 
sake, drove to the City Hall and took the oath of 
office as the Catholic Curés of Geneva. 

Last Sunday the new Curés, with their congregations, 
should have been installed in the Church of St. Ger- 
main—the old parish-church of the Geneva Catholics. 
But their predecessors were of that kind which goeth 
not out without tearing and rending, and in conse- 
quence the old church needed refurnishing throughout. 
The Reformed Catholics met for the last time in the 
Old Library, and the farewell sermon of Hyacinthe in 
the poor, dingy room which had been the cradle of this 
church was a wonder of Christian eloquence. It began 
with a calm, clear argument defending himself and 
his friends from the two charges: first, that they had 
changed the constitution of the church; second, that 
they had thrown themselves on the support of the 
government, and relied on the policeman. “ Better,” 
said the preacher, alluding to the historic relation of 
the Roman church with the secular power; “ better to 
rely on the policeman than on the hangman.” But 
the great climax of thissermon—spoken without any 
note, from the steps of the altar—was when he alluded 
to the interdict launched but the day before against 
himself and his colleagues, and the new curse of ex- 
communication served on him that morning at his 
dwelling. He adjured the people not to retort these 








evil words, and not to cease to honor the holy and 
priestly office of those who uttered them, but to re- 
member that these their enemies were also brethren, 
and Christians, and Catholics—to bless those that 
cursed them and pray for those who despitefully used 
them. As he spoke, the vast, dense throng rose to 
their feet, and he broke into such a rapture of prayer 
as I never heard before from mortal lips, uttering the 
petitions of the Lord’s prayer one by one, witha para- 
phrase of marvellous fervor and beauty, closing all 
with an ascription of praise. 

Then, passing through the congregation, he drove 
home; arriving just in time to greet his first-born son, 
Paul Emmanuel Hyacinthe, born Sunday, October 19, 
1873. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
{From the Springfield Republican.] 
HE Catholic clergy and press of this country have 
long protested against the injustice of taxing Catholics 
for the support of schools in which the reading of the Prot- 
estant Bible forms a part of the daily exercises. We have 
heard demands, more frequently of late than ever, for an 
arrangement under which this Catholic tax money should go 
to the support of Catholic schools. Under the Tweed régime, 
public funds were actually thus diverted to sectarian uses; 
to the scandal and just indignation of the great majority of 
the tax-payers. Latterly, too, there has been an increased 
activity, not only in and around the metropolis but in some 
parts of New England and at the West, in getting parochial 
schools under way and importing Christian Brothers from 
Europe to man them. In the first ward of New York city, 
where a school of this description is in operation, Catholic 
parents have been menaced from the altar with excom- 
munication if they continued any longer to send their chil- 
dren to the public school, and the more ignorant and super- 
stitious of them have succumbed to the threat. The 
intelligent have, of course, treated it with a quiet indifference 
bordering on contempt. . * 

It is certain that all the Catholic pastors of New York are 
not in sympathy with this raid upon the schools. If Father 
O'Farrell has lost his head, some of his older and wiser 
brethren have not lost theirs. He denounces the public school 
asa trap of Satan, agate-way of hell. Father McGlynn, onthe 
contrary, the learned and eloquent pastor of St. Stephen’s, is 
as thorough-going a public-school man as can be found on the 
island of Manhattan, and the Christian Brothers have thus 
far given his parish a wide berth. The same may be said of 
the venerable Father Farrel of St. Joseph's. In a recent con- 
versation, be spoke out sharply and emphatically against this 
effort to set Catholic parents against the schools. It was a 
sin and a shame, he said, and he for one washed his hands of 
it. “‘If you go to the bottom,” he added, *“ you will find self- 
interest at work. There are certain needy persons and needy 
organizations who make their bread and butter by teaching, 
and who would find their occupation gone if Catholic denom- 
inational schools ceased to exist.” Father O’ Farrell predicts 
that the parochial schools will secure a share of the school- 
tax, and is said to be doing his best, by active political 
electioneering, to make his prediction good. But Father 
O’Farrell’s archbishop, only last Sunday, took occasion to say 
that all talk about state aid was breath wasted. If they 
wanted schools of their own, they must put their hands in 
their pockets and pay for them. At the same hour, Father 
Keilly was giving notice in the Brooklyn cathedral of the 
time at which the Catholic scholars in the public schools 
would meet in the Sunday-school room for religious instruc- 
tion. 

These utterances, the last especially, are encouraging as far 
as they go. We are not disposed to exaggerate their impor- 
tance, but they are certainly encouraging. It is a point gained 
that a prelate of Dr. McCloskey’s standing and influence dis- 
tinetly recognizes the hopelessness of any sectarian raid upon 
the school fund. In providing for religious instruction out 
of school hours and outside the school-building, the Brooklyn 
clergyman has hit upon the simple, rational, satisfactory so- 
lution of a problem that has all along looked a good deal knot- 
tier than it really was. . . All that is needed now isa fair 
chance for the good sense and good feeling on both sides to 
make themselves felt and respected. The only danger lies in 
the possibility that they may not get it. The bigot, on which- 
ever side, who now undertakes to precipitate controversy and 
conflict, is a public enemy, and public sentiment should deal 
with him as such. 


THE PROPOSED SCHEME OF INFLATION, 
[From the Nation.) 


HE form which the proposed inflation will take, 
and in which it will be recommended, we are assured, in 
the President’s Message, is already foreshadowed. We have 
it lying on our table in a dozen printed pamphlets or pro- 
grammes, and Treasurer Spinner has set it forth with some 
elaboration in his recent report. Stripped of details and 
technicalities, the plan is substantially this: That the United 
States should issue a certain quantity of bonds, bearing in- 
terest at 3 65-100 per annum, and should issue an equal quan- 
tity of greenbacks, which should be exchangeable for the 
bonds, the bonds being also exchangeable for greenbacks at 
par at pleasure of the holders. The theory of the plan is that 
it would supply the currency with that “ elasticity ’’ in which 
the present crisis has shown that it is wanting, and which is 
supplied to redeemable currency by the action of foreign ex- 
change. . . . 

What, then, are the objections to the proposed plan? If, as 
many good judges think, we are suffering from a scarcity of 
legal-tenders, what is the harm of issuing more of them, if 
we provide the means of natural contraetion when they are 
in excess? The answer to this question is, it seems to us, ob- 
vious, and it is an answer which is to be found on every page 
of financial history. The proposed issue would be inflation 
pure and simple, and would, in spite of the convertibility into 
bonds, have all the consequences of inflation. The bonds 
would, in fact, serve no other purpose than that of supplying 
the country banks with a place of safe deposit for their un- 
employed balances during the hot weather, and might thus, 
in some slight degree, restrain speculation in Wall street. It 
would do nothing whatever to prevent or mitigate the fall 
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and winter stringency, and for the simple reason, which all 
inflationists overlook, that all issues of irredeemable paper are 
at once obsorhed, irretrievably, by the conseque nt rise in prices, 
and that once they have entered into prices there is no means 
of extracting them but forcible contraction, Suppose we 
have now $400,000,000 greenbacks afloat, and we add to this 
$50,000,000 more. The new issue at once raises prices, and 
thus renders $450,000,000 as necessary to the discharge of the 
ordinary business of the country as the $400,000,000 were prev i- 
ously. In other words, every man needs $4.50 to produce the 
result which he had previously produced with $4; and, this 
process once accomplished, the notion that your $50,000,000 
will ever go back into bonds is a chimeera, and one of a very 
dangerous sort, which has been a hundred times expose d, and 
which, nevertheless, is continually re produced as the basis of 

new schemes of inflation. $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 might pos- 
sibly every summer, for a year or two, go back to Washington 
in the dull season, but the quantity would steadily diminish. 
The pressure of trade on the currency limits would be speed- 
ily as great as ever, and the demand for further expansion— 
that is, for more greenbacks and more bonds—would be as 
loud in four or five years as now, and would be supported by 
the same arguments. The phenomena of the financial situa- 
tion would be the same as now; the fever of speculation, ex- 
cited by the prospect of indefinite, never-ending inflation, 
would be higher than it has ever been,and in a very short 
time we should have to seek relief in a general ** wiping out,” 
or, in other words, national bankruptcy. 

The use of redeemability in coin, as we all now know, or 
ought to know, is to keep up our monetary connection with 
the other civilized nations. To say that foreign exchange 
may be left to take care of itself as long as our foreign trade 
amounts to $1,000,000,000 a year and is yearly increasing, and 
our payments of interest abroad to $100,000,000, is useless, As 
long as this is the case, the state of the foreign market must 
bea serious consideration to us. But, in addition to this, itis 
only through monetary connection with the civilized world 
that any natural check on undue expansion can be exercised. 
If we were in proper monetary relations with the rest of the 
world, or, in other words, if our paper were redeemable in 
coin, we could not issue too much, or enough to affect prices 
permanently in our own country; because, as soon as this 
tendency to a rise showed itself, all persons having payments 
to make abroad in behalf of those who use foreign goods 
would begin to contract the currency by exporting bullion ; 
and they would do this, not in the hot weather, or for the 
pious purpose of preventing speculation, but at all seasons of 
the year, in the ordinary course of their business; and it is 
on the conduct of the mass of men in the ordinary course of 
their business that all sound financial legislation has to be 
based. Currency, on the other hand, which men cannot con- 
tract in the ordinary course of their business by diffusing it 
over other countries, inevitably and permanently raises 
prices, and all efforts to prevent it by offering them tempting 
little investments in Government bonds will prove futile. 

What we are saying here is not, we beg our readers to re- 
member, any theory of our own. It is an inference from the 
experience of many ages and many nations. It is firmly im- 
bedded in financial science, and we most earnestly trust that 
the thinking people of the country will examine it, and lay 
fast hold of it, in this most serious juncture, and not be led 
away by fantastic theories and quack remedies. We stand at 
the parting of two ways—one leads through some suffering, 
much of which has been already endured, to as sound a cur- 
rency as human nature and the physical conditionsof human 
life admit of; the other leads rapidly through several stages 
of drunken enjoyment to a bottomless pit of repudiation. 
‘The adoption of the proposed plan of issuing interchangeable 
bonds and greenbacks would be an unmistakable choice of 
the latter. 





LECTURE- ROO} M TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GOD'S FATHERLY PRESENCE. 


FRIDAY EvEntne, Oct. 24, 1873. 
* For we have not a high priest which cannot be touched 
‘with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.”’ 


DO not know that there ever was, under any 

other system of religion, any glimpse of such a 
disposition in divinity as is revealed here. In the Old 
Testament Scriptures there are a great many intima- 
tions and a great many disclosures, incidentally, of the 
paternity of God, and of God’s great kindness and 
tenderness. Nothing can surpass that memorable ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth our 
frame; he remembereth that we are dust.” But you 
will observe that in the Bible the method of disclosing 
God was not philosophical. That is to say, it was not 
anywhere attempted to begin at the beginning and 
open up the whole character of God in philosophical 
sections, as it were, and disclose it in its universal or 
abstract relations. On the contrary, in every age the 
divine nature was developed according to the particu- 
lar side of human nature which was to be affected. 
Thus, if the people of Israel were wandering, if they 
were rebellious, and if they were hard to be instructed, 
it became necessary to impress upon them such a side 
of the divine moral government, and consequently of 
God’s nature, as should stimulate and rouse the ele- 
ments of fear and conscience in them. Disclosures 
were relative to the end to be gained. The same thing 
is true in our households and schools. We intensify 
the truth. We must doit. If our children are by na- 
ture very orderly we say comparatively little to them 
about order; but if they are heedless and careless, and 
drop everything just where they have been using it, 
then in training them we insist, and insist, and insist, 
upon this matter of order. In the next family, where 
the parents are equally wise and good, the children 
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do not need one fiftieth part as much instruction in 
the matter of order as this other family did; but they 
need to have the rational element developed in them. 
There is sometimes a necessity of rationalizing nations 
that have a superabundance of the speculative element. 
This was necessary in the case of the Greeks. They 
needed to be developed, not according to any great 
symmetrical ideal of perfection, not in obedience to 
any special systematized plan, but in such a way as to 
produce in them a strong feeliug on the side of fear, of 
conscience and of love, so far as the practical exigency 
of the times required. 

You must study human development in relation to 
the wants of men at the particular period in which 
they exist, in order to form any just idea of the pro- 
portion of their need in any direction. 

But there are certain views which run all through 
the Bible. As you will hear in the greatest symphonies 
of Beethoven some great theme introduced, which is 
lost in the rush of sounds, but which by and by comes 
to the surface again for a moment, and then 15 swept 
away once more, to come again soon, and asser* itself, 
in one way or another, staining, as it were, all the 
parts so that you can see that that theme has been 
wrought into the whole symphony from beginning to 
end; so there are in the revelation of God’s truth 
certain elements which come in, and then seem over- 
whelmed and lost, and then reappear on the surface, 
and are lost again. 

The great element above all other elements is the 
divine brooding Paternity which manifests itself for 
the sake of working righteousness in men; for the 
sake of building up in them perfectness of character 
and conduct; for the sake of producing in them 
fidelity, whether it be fidelity of kindness or fidelity 
in kindness of severity. And that element, [ think, 
grows stronger and stronger as you go down through 
Scripture. At times it is severe; at times it is abstinent ; 
at times it is profuse; but at all times there are con- 
nected with it indications of paternal affection. But 
nowhere is there such a delineation of it, so faras I 
remember, as that which we have in this appeal which 
was made to the Hebrews; for the Hebrew high priest 

vas to them the embodiment of everything that was 
desirable; of everything that ignorance, or imperfec- 
tion or want of any kind needed. The Jew was wrap- 
ped up in his ideal of the high-priest. And says the 
man, whoever he was, ‘Jesus is your high-priest, and 
a great deal more than you ever thought of is in him. 
Are you afraid that it will be abandoning Moses to em- 
brace Christ and go into the new religion? Why, no, 
Christ was the end of the law; and that which the 
law could not do was done by this living Personage. 
He has accomplished all that the law tried to ac- 
complish in you. He abolishes, to be sure, the out- 
ward form of Judaism; but he draws unto himself 
everything that is desirable. In taking him you lose 
nothing but the husk of old things.”’ 

A man’s range is very narrow. It is not in the 
power of man to endurea great deal of sympathy. 
It is not in the power of a minister of the Gospel 
to take on himself, except in a very general way, the 
wants and sorrows and sufferings that are going on 
about him. You have to steel yourself against them. 
You have to consider them generically. I think I 
could be killed, or made worthless, in a week, if I were 
to open my soul and let a flood of sympathy go out to 
the various forms of sorrow and distress that are aris- 
ing all the time. It is not in the power of man to do it. 
God is distinct from us in this: that he has everlasting 
strength—not everlasting strength to make suns and 
moons and stars, but everlasting strength to endure 
the strain and stress of benevolence. 

When an accomplished musician stands in the pres- 
ence of a hundred performing instruments, his ear is 
able to individualize what to me is one vast mass of 
sounds of which I cannot individualize anything. He 
will know if there is half a tone wrong; he will know 
what instrument made that tone. He will take in all 
the time that complex movement of rising and min- 
gling sounds. Itis as open and plain to him ds it can 
be. 

God, as it were, sorts and sifts a great mixture of 
sounds which astounds us. The whole goes up to the 
divine mind and reports itself with perfect accuracy ; 
but we cannot rise even to a conception of it, so vast 
is it. 

By such figures I can conceive that, as men are able 
by training to do what to untrained men seems abso- 
lutely impossible, whether it be in music, in a Babel 
of sounds, or in mathematical calculations; so men 
can by culture rise to yet higher complexities. And 
you only need to carry the analogy higher, to havea 
conception of the great High-priest looking on the 
procession of human life, witnessing it all, and know- 
ing the meaning of it. 

I do not intend to be understood as saying that the 
great Father feels as I feel; for it is with him in re- 
gard to me as it often is with mein regard to my chil- 
dren, Isometimes laugh when they cry, because the 
thing which they are crying for is absurd, and excites 
mirth in me. I frequently laugh when I see a child fall, 
and when I know itis not hurt,although it bawls lustily. 
I do not, however, understand that God laughs at his 
children according to our thought or feeling; but only 
this: that in all our varied experiences of strife and 
want, of yearning and aspiration, of sorrow and dis- 
tress, or of joy and gladness, we havea paternal Heart 
that, according to its own will, according to its own 
knowledge, according to its gwu sight and insight, 








moves with us, We are never separated from him. 
The whole truth is not that we go to God when we 
die. He comes to us in this life, that when we die we 
may gotohim. Heis with us allthe time. Heis not 
only with us, but he isinus. It may be said that the 
very ether by which the bigher faculties of the soul 
operate is the luminous cther of the divine soul itself. 

The body for physical matter; the affections for 
social stimulus man on man; and for higher develop- 
ment the moral and spiritual elements in man, moved 
by the direct impact or inshining of the divine Being, 
whose heart goes with us, and whose life goes with our 
life. 

But if God is always with us, how is it that he does 
not appear to us, or speak to us? How is it that we do 
not get any cognition of his presence except that which 
we make ourselves? That has puzzled past ages, and I 
suppose it will puzzle ages to come. I have no answer 
to make to it, save this: that the consciousness of God 
present with us is just as distinct a consciousness to the 
soul, or may become so, as the consciousness that you 
see a physical object when you look upon it; and that 
the sense of a present God is just as much an object of 
experience as the sense of a present tree to the eye, a 
present band of music to the ear, or any present thing 
that you lay your hand upon. The spiritual conscious- 
ness of man is as much a fact as — sensuous Con- 
sciousness. When, therefore, men say, ‘* What evidence 
have you that God is present with o ou?” Isay, * As 
much evidence as I have that stones are in the street, 
that trees are in the field, or that birds sing.’”’ Thereis 
no evidence of God’s presence which appeals to my 
lower senses; but there is an evidence of it which is in 
the nature of spiritual cognition. I have as much 
evidence that God is with me as I have that I am sur- 
rounded by material things. There isa higher sphere 
which has its higher forms of evidence, as well as a 
lower sphere which has its lower forms of evidence. 
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PRINCIPAL DAWSON ON EVOLUTION. 


The Story of Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 
8., F. G. Principal and V ical Yhancellor of McGill U Z 
versity, ier 





New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The name of Dr. Dawson bas been so long and so de- 
servedly eminent among geologists that his recent 
book will be certain to command the attention of 
scientific investigators, as well as of the general pub- 
lic to which it is more immediately addressed. Unfor- 
tunately for the completeness of its form, itis a repub- 
lication, with some amendments and extensions, of a 
series of magazine articles—to which circumstance we 
may ascribe a good deal of repetition and a frequent 
insertion of conclusions midway in the argument, 
which mar both its logic and its spirit. It is avowedly 
written with a controversial motive, to emancipate 
geology from ‘‘ bald metaphysical speculations,” and 
from ‘materialistic infidelity ’—which are Dr. Daw- 
son’s synonyms for the theory of the origin of species 
by descent. 

This controversial character, and particularly the 
bitter and contemptuous style in which it is main- 
tained, may repel the reader at first; but a perusal of 
the book will leave the conviction that it is by far the 
best popular presentation of the geological history of 
the earth that has yet been made. It is the work of 
one thoroughly versed in the facts, and speaking from 
full knowledge of technical literature as well as wide 
personal observation; and its superiority to the com- 
pilations of amateurs and * Bohemians” is manifest. 
Moreover, it makes free use of American geological 
data, and in this particular is more satisfactory, both to 
the general and to the American student, than those 
treatises which have been based on the comparatively 
limited areas of Great Britain and part of Europe. 

The first twelve chapters, following the natural 
chronological order, present a series of admirable pict- 
ures, ranging from the fluid condition of the globe 
through the Eozoic, Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Permian, and then, more rapidly, 
through the Mesozoic and Neozoic ages to the close of 
the Glacial period and the advent of man. These 
chapters are not less fascinating, and far more trust- 
worthy, than those of Figuier; and they are free from 
the vices of fine writing and rash generalization into 
which Winchell has conspicuously fallen. Aside from 
the perpetual grimaces at the doctrine of Evolution 
which distort the features of his pages, Dr. Dawson’s 
style is clear and calm, yet sufficiently vigorous and 
ornate to inspire interest, even to enthusiasm. Geolo- 
gists will be able to extract from these pages many 
new statements not elsewhere accessible, save in scat- 
tered contributions to scientific journals. The descrip- 
tion, illustration and discussion of Lozoon canadensis 
—the oldest known fossil—of which Dr. Dawson was 
the discoverer and champion, afford an instance. 

In three closing chapters, dealing with the origin and 
primitive condition of man, the argument against the 
theory of evolution or derivation, which has been 
“cropping out”’ (to borrow a phrase from the geolo- 
gists) all the way through the book, comes to the sur- 
face in a fiery mass of reasoning and invective. There 
can be no doubt that Dr. Dawson attacks with great 
power; but it may be questioned whether his passion 
adds to his power. In our opinion it has somewhat 
blinded him, so that his blows are less effective than 
they should be, He continually confounds the general | 
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proposition of the origin of species by derivation with 
the subordinate propositions relating to the mode or 
order of such derivation, such as evolution, natural 
selection, ets. And he does this, not in ignorance, but 
in indignaticn. 

Most disast ous mistake of all, he condemns severely 
the very neiural belief of many Christian scientists, 
“that the Creator may have proceeded by way of evolu- 
tion ;"that tho whole question as to the origin of species 
is a perfectly legitimate inquiry into the mode of crea- 
tion, an atte1&pt to substitute a tangible idea fora mere 
word; and that this inquiry is to be conducted outside 
of theology, he realm of which it does not invade. 
This ‘‘compr* mise’? Dr. Dawson denounces as unten- 
able. He wil! have all evolutionists and derivationists 
to be Atheisty. whether or no, that he may strike off 
all the heads of the hydra at one sweep. 

This is an error of judgment and usurpation of au- 
thority which all the piety and all the learning of the 
author cannot excuse. Thechurch has suffered enough 
already from the unauthorized assumptions of her 
champions. Every fanatic and sectary, from the 
Millerite and the Mormon to the Pope, tries to identify 
his view of things with the Divine truth, and to crowd 
the world up toa simple alternative. “If heis not 
correct, then the Bible and Christianity and God must 
be thrown overboard.” Dr. Dawson has no right to 
proclaim that his interpretation of Scripture und of 
nature is the only one consistent with Christianity, or 
even Theism. And when we look for the grounds of 
this stupendous dogmatism, we find (p. 321) the mere 
scanty statement that ‘‘ The bare, hard logic of Spencer 
leaves no place for”’ the compromise referred to, and 
“we have therefore to choose between evolution and 
creation.” On the strength of this proof, he subse- 
quently remarks, (p. 348) ‘‘ We have already seen 
that the doctrine, as carried out to its logical conse- 
quences, excludes creation and theism ”’! 

Since Dr. Dawson thus allows the most important 
question raised in his book to be settled by a mere al- 
lusion to Herbert Spencer, it is a little surprising that 
in many other places he treats Mr. Spencer with scorn 
and ridicule, as loose and inaccuratein his statements 
of fact, and absurd in his reasonings. Pray, if this be 
80, why accept his “‘ bare, hard logic’ as conclusive on 
a vital point? 

“We are not bound,” says our author (p. 352) “ to be- 
lieve that all groups of individual animals which natu- 
ralists may call species have been separate products of 
creation.’’ He proceeds to admit the possibility of 
many errors in determining specific characters; of 
great variability “ without transgressing the limits of 
the species;’’ of the temporary or permanent immature 
condition of certain forms; and of the “infancy, ma- 
turity and decay of species, in geological time, present- 
ing differences in these several stages.’”’ ‘‘Itis the re- 
mainder of true specific types left after all these 
sources of error are removed that creation has to ac- 
count for.”’ 

If Dr. Dawson is permitted to reduce in this way the 
number of things ‘‘ created,”” why should it be deemed 
*“‘atheistical” to go further, and say that “creation” 
has to account for generic, instead of specific types? 
It may be, and we believe it is,a hypothesis lacking 
proof; but it is no more atheistical than the state- 
ment that all men are born, and that “creation” 
without birth has to account for nobody but our first 
parents. The existence and activity of a personal 
Creator are not dependent on “specific types.” And, 
by the way, if evolution is atheistical, how does Dr. 
Dawson regard the evolution of individuals? Does he 
not believe himself to have been created by God, and 
to be therefore a product of that very “evolution, 
with a Creator somewhere behind it,’? which he dares 
to ridicule and despise? 

Our own position on this question need not be mis- 
understood. We leave the scientific controversy to 
those who are qualified to conduct it on scientific 
grounds; and we protest against the attempt to make 
the Bible and the church dependent upon the issue of 
such a controversy. When materialistic philosophers 
argue atheism from Darwinism, or evolution, or abio- 
genesis, or any other half-proved, or unproved, theories 
of nature, the true defence is to show that their prem- 
ises, even if established, will not support their conclu- 
sions. Otherwise the champion may come to grief, 
though the cause of truth will doubtless survive. If, 
for instance, that modified doctrine of evolution which 
Dr. Dawson assails, and which he forcibly shows to 
lack several all-important links of proof, should here- 
after find those links—the Divine Creator would be 
unimpeached by this discovery of his ways; but Dr. 
Dawson would be considerably mortified, and the creed 
he so hotly defends would be more or less disgraced. 

Apart from this unwarrantable employment of the 
odium theologicum, Dr. Dawson’s argument against 
the various theories of the derivation ef species is 
legitimate and strong. He does not answer the propo- 
sition deduced by Darwinfrom the geographical dis- 
tribution of species (which is, indeed, not geological) 
but he handles the geological record with great ability, 
and propounds objections to which Mr. Darwin’s cele- 
brated chapter o= the imperfection of that record 
would be a quite inadequate reply. The admitted 
gaps in the chain of proof he clearly exposes and em- 
Phasizes; and on ¢he sub-question of the origin of man, 
where Darwinisn: is confessedly weakest, his reason- 
ing, though muc*: compressed, is remarkably acute 
and suggestive. I*erhaps he is more successful in de- 
monstrating the ¥:akness of other hypotheses than in 
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establishing his own—an siieeiaiiliad of the first 
chapters of Genesis, which he has more elaborately 
stated and supported in his previous work, Archaia. 


SOME RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Prof. Blair, of Hampden Sidney College, Virginia, 
in the Latin Pronunciation, a little book of 136 pages, 
discusses the sounds of the Latin letters as spoken by 
scholarly Romans in the classical period, rather than 
as unhappily foisted upon English scholars at a later 
time. With the teachings of the Latin grammarians, 
which are not always clear, he compares the Greek at- 
tempts to represent Roman sounds in equivalent let- 
ters of their own speech, and the frequent interchange 
among the Romans themselves, as shown in inscrip- 
tions recently investigated, of letters of essentially the 
same sound. There is no pretence in the book of much 
original research, but the more elaborate works of 
English and German scholars are frequently drawn 
upon. The conclusions reached do not differ mate- 
rially from those adopted by the Boston Latin schools 
among others here, or from those recommended by 
the head-masters of schools in England. The book is, 
on the whole, a well-studied contribution towards the 
settlement of the much-vexed and much-vexing ques- 
tion of a uniform and correct Latin pronunciation. 
The discussion is not too elaborate, the illustrations are 
sufficiently copious, and the conclusions well-tabu- 
lated. The book is published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


A Latin Grammar. By C. K. Bartholomew. Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co. The author of this grammar 
adopts the new pronuciation, assigning the old English 
form to the appendix of his book. He reverses the 
usual order of declensions and conjugations, treating 
of the verb first, and arranging the inflection of this 
rather “‘ with reference to thecharacter of the item ”’ 
than in the usual four conjugations. His arrangement, 
however, does not preclude the continued use of the 
old nomenclature. It issomewhat more complicated, 
while, as the author claims, it is more scientific, than 
the old and common method; but more than one 
grammatical writer has lately tried his hand at a bet- 
ter scientific arrangement of the verb, with less success 
in point of clearness than is here obtained. Another 
inversion likely to be rather annoying to teachers, 
without having any sufficiently good ground for being 
made, isa change in the order of cases in declension, 
the vocative und accusative being placed next the 
nominative. There are several other innovations on 
established usage, most of which are based on good 
grounds. It is difficult to see, however, why the usual 
rules governing exceptions in gender, which, though 
necessarily numerous, are by no means useless, but 
give a degree of orderliness to a multitude of otherwise 
unplaced and uneasy words, should be omitted. The 
very excellent alphabetical list of nouns “ peculiar in 
form, properties, or meaning”? hardly supplies the 
place of suchrules. But, on the whole, the Grammar, 
as a preparatory book rather than as a grammar of 
reference, is a decided addition to the long list of the 
same class of school-books recently published or re- 
vised. Its definitions are unusually concise and clear, 
its illustrations lucid, its syntax good, although we no- 
tice the occasional omission of a word, as, “‘pro”’ in 
the list of prepositions which in composition govern 
the dative. In Syntax, the plan of having the illus- 
trative sentences precede the rule ought to find favor 
with those who prefer the natural method of induction. 
Though nothing in the world will prevent the pupil’s 
eye from slipping down to the rule long before the 
meaning of the sentence is evolved, it isstill something 
to have had the eye caught for an instant and made to 
see that something did once precede the rule. The sub- 
junctive mood is very fully treated and illustrated. 
Besides a pretty satisfactory interior, the form of the 
book is neat and handy, the type large and handsome. 


Select Orations of Cicero. Edited by J. H. and W. 
F. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Ginn Brothers. Those 
who have used Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar 
will, of course, welcome this edition of Cicero by the 
same thorough and practical scholars; but it possesses 
a@ value independent of its systematic references to 
this grammar, its copious and helpful notes on con- 
struction, its sensible elucidations of difficult passages, 
in giving the student a more genial and generous out- 
look upon Cicero’s times. There isa shrewd recogni- 
tion in the historical and explanatory notes, not only 
of a general but of aspecial likeness between the politi- 
cal quarrels and passions of Cicero’s day and our own. 
The oration for Milo, for instance, is made alive by in- 
numerable short and bright notes which let the student 
into the conflicts of parties, the customs of judicial 
courts, the indoor and street life of the citizens, the 
jealousies of great men, and the relation of Cicero to 
the politicians. The grammatical exposition is done 
judiciously and well. The excellent punctuation is in 
itself often an exposition of no small value. The run- 
ning comment on the argument not only helps us to 
appreciate the points made by Cicero, but leads the 
pupil’s mind to a juster understanding of the best aim 
of classical studies, which is the criticism of thought as 
well as of words. Altogether, it isa book, like Prof. 
Goodwin’s Greek Reader, published last year, of a kind 
of which we should like to see more. 

Cesaris Commentarii, with an Ordo. By “C. A.” 
John Wiley & Son. A greater contrast than this book 
makes with the one mentioned above, in purpose and 
workmanship, could hardly be imagined. ‘“ The editor 
trusts,” among other things, ‘‘that the earnest pupil 





will welcome it as affording real assistance without at 
the same time being attended with any injurious re- 
laxation.” A statement of what he has done is suffi- 
cient comment on his manner of justifying this 
“trust.””. He has printed five books of Casar’s Com- 
mentaries, which are foHowed by some “ general direc- 
tions for arranging a Latin senteuce with a view toits 
being translated into English.” Then come the same 
five books, reprinted, ‘‘ with the Latin text arranged 
to conform to the English order, with brief notes of 
explanation.” ‘The brief notes of explanation” 
consist almost entirely of translations, at the foot 
of the page, done in bad English, and covering 
about all the passages which the editor conceives 
to be involved and difficult. These translations often 
extend to ten lines of the Latin, and, in case of the de- 
scription of the bridge, in Book IV., cover the entire 
passage. The remaining notes are of little worth. 
The author threatens to do much more of this sort of 
work. 

Patterson's Speller and Analyzer, with an Exercise 
Book, ‘‘ for the use of higher classes in schools and acad- 
emies,’’ claims to give the Spelling, based on Web- 
ster, of most of the derivative words in common use, 
words used in the “sciences commonly pursued in 
schools; and a few geographical and historical names,” 
because the “ misspelling of these in examination pa- 
pers is very frequent, and very mortifying to all con- 
cerned.” There are a few rules for spelling, for capi- 
tals; a few words from foreign languages; a little 
etymology, and various other knick-knacks. Alto- 
gether, it isa meagre and scarcely scientific arrange- 
ment of words. It is published by Sheldon & Co. 

Sargent’s School Etymology introduces the English 
student to the sources of his native tongue. Whence 
our words come, how they come, and how more may 
be made to come by the same processes; this is well 
taught in a series of definitions, exercises, and tables 
of root words and their derivatives neatly classified 
under the heads of Latin, Greek, French, Spanish and 
Anglo-Saxon primitives. The abundant exercises in 
analysis and derivation form an important feature of 
the book, and will serve to enliven its otherwise some- 
what dry method of study, and to brighten accessible 
intellects. Its chief fault for very general use seems to 
be that the work presupposes considerable acuteness 
of mind in the pupil. It is published by J. H. Butler & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

NOTES. 

It will be of interest to Sunday-school teachers 
throughout the country to know that Dr. Jacobus has 
nearly ready his Notes on Exodus, which will be pub- 
lished by the Carters. 

Hastings & Co., of 202 Broadway, send us a 
specimen of their Daily Record, or Everybody's Diary 
for 1874. In length and breadth it nearly corresponds 
to the dimensions of a page of foolscap, and is intended 
of course not for the pocket, but the desk. There are 
spaces for three days on each page. It has, also, a 
dozen preliminary pages of printed matter in which 
may be found information enough to set up a wise man 
in business, 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons we have The Stu- 
dent’s Atlas of Classical Geography, with descriptive 
letter-press by Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D. The work 
contains fifteen maps exquisitely engraved by Edward 
Weller, F.R.G.S., and presenting with perfect clearness 
and beauty a view of those portions of the earth 
brought to notice by the Greek and Latin literatures. 
Dr. Schmitz furnishes for each map a compact and 
accurate account of the countries represented by each 
map. From the same publishers we have the Atlas of 
Scripture Geography, a work of somewhat smaller size 
than the one previously mentioned, but from the ex- 
pert hand of the same map-engraver. There are here 
sixteen very pretty maps, including, besides those of 
the countries mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, a physical map of Palestine, another map show- 
ing the distribution of the prevailing religions of the 
world, and still others exhibiting the arrangement and 
form of the tabernacle, of the camp, of the temples of 
Solomon and Herod, and of ancient and modern Je- 
rusalem. Each map is also accompanied by questions 
intended to aid the teacher in examining his pupils on 
the Scripture history connected with it. The work 
being full, accurate, clear, and portable, would be of 
great service to Sunday-school teachers, and to Bible- 
students in general. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all hooks delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers. wil 





confer a favor by promptly advising us of any oiission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are d sirable in all cases.} 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Collins, Wilkie, “ “Lights Pe PT ee Peterson Bros. ® 
Mad Monkton,” OD 
Cooper, James Fenimore, “The Water Witei,” be _puatoten. 
Davis, pebe cen Hogtiee.. ‘ Kitty's Choice.”..:...... ppincott. 40 


BE Sccesceeses 
orre ster.’’ 
* Short Sermons o 


Diaz, * Lue 
Mawarda, Mrs., * Miss 
George, D.D., Rev. A. C., 


<a "Banoo. 1 
8 dia he &Co. 175 

Consoesesiee. os 
E. L., “ M tos of Rev. Ed —y Pay 2 eke 

s, Rev. 1, * Mementos of Rev. Edward Payson a 
vei Nelso Hl n& Phillips. 
..Petersons. 
Henry Holt. 










Liebig, Justus, * Complete Works on Chemistry.” 
Mill, John Stuart, * Autobiography.” 


Peterson, Henry, “ Faire ee " 

é, D.D., “ The Earl Eng of ‘Christianity. 
ae id Nelson 4 Phillips. 
Putnam, Allen, “ Bible Marvel Workers.”’........ by & Rich. 
“ Sunshine for Rain ac? 9B." .ccvcccsesccceces A “Pract Society. 
Townsend, D.D., L. “ Outlines of Theology. » 


| noe & Epes. 
Warren, Israel P., ‘‘ The Three Ju ”....Warren & Wyman. 
Zschokke, Heinrich, * The Rose of Disentis. gs Sheldon & *e Co. 19 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 
The Edinburgh Review—New York. 


n, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
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LIFE INSURA NCE. 


SAVING AND HAVING. 


1 ITHER a man must be content with 
poverty all his life, or else be wiill- 
ing to deny himself some luxuries, and 
save, to lay the base of independence in 
the future. But if a man defies future, 
and spends all that he earns (whether his 
earnings be one dollar or ten dollars every 
day) let him look for lean and hungry 
want some future time—for it willsurely | ¢ 
come, no matter what he thinks. 

To save is absolutely the only way to 
get a solid fortune; there is no other cer- 
tain mode on earth. Those who shut 
their eyes and ears to these plain facts, 
will be forever poor; and for their obsti- 
nate rejection of the truth, mayhap will 
die in rags and filth. Let them so die 
and thank themselves. But no! They 
take a sort of recompense in cursing 
fortune. Great waste of breath! They 
might as well curse mountains and eter- 
nal hills. For fortune does not give 
away her real and substantial goods. She 
sells them to the highest bidder, to the 
hardest, wisest worker for the boon. 
Men never make so fatal a mistake as 
when they think they are mere creatures 
of fate; ’tis the sheerest folly in the 
world. Every man may make or mar 
his life, whichever he may choose. For- 
tune is for those who by diligence, hon- 
esty and frugality, place themselves in a 
position to grasp hold of fortune when it 
appears in view. The best evidence of 
diligence is the sound of the hammer in 
your shop, at five o’clock in the morning. 
The best evidence of honesty are both 
diligence and frugality, for these prove 
stealing illogical. 

The best evidence of frugality and fore- 
sight is a life insurance policy, either in 
the shape of an endowment, to be real- 
ized in ten, twenty, or thirty years, as the 
ease may be, if you survive that period, 
or to your family at an earlier date, in 
case of your death. Savings Banks are 
excellent institutions, but a Life Insur- 
ance company offers superior advantages, 
for a great number of years, over the 
banking system. For instance, to take 
out a policy for $5,000 payable in twenty 
years, the moment you pay the first pre- 
mium you have secured a legacy for your 
family, whereas, if deposited in a savings 
bank, it would represent nothing more 
than the dollars and cents put in, and 
then have six per cent. added to it at the 
end of the year. Theadvantege forfully 
eighteen ovt of the twenty years of such 
& policy lies on the side of the insurance 
company, ard it is not until the tail end 
-of the term that the Savings Bank gets 
up even with the policy. Besides, how 
-often is the deposit drawn from because 
it is so handy, and se the whole of your 
calculations are upset, whereas the ad- 
vantage of remaining in the company be- 
comes year by year so much moreappar- 
ent that the proposition to retire from it 
is never entertained for a moment. 

Select a first-class company, of high 
financial stability, of the class to which 
the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany belongs, and you will soon perceive 
and experience the truth of the above 
statements. 








Foster Brotuers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, are offering a great bargain in 
English Tapestry Brussels carpets, a large 
line of beautiful patterns at one dollar 
and twenty-five (31.25) per yard. 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lana & Nav. 








** Docrors’ Bri1s”’ can besaved ; enough 
to pay for ten times the price of TuEz 
Scrence or HEATH, by following its 
plain teachings. To know how to treat 
any complaint without a physician is a 
great gain. Only $2.00a year; clubbed 
with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at 
$4.50. Address, naming Christian Union, 
8. R. WEx1s, 389 Broadway, New York. 








ann im Tollet and Family Soaps manu- 


Cras. 8. HiaGins & 
Knowietzed by all to pe the finest ‘boaps in in 
the mark 





CuIcAGo PuRCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the * CHRISTIAN UNION” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offcr our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; also in 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 
ing how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 
tain stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order or inquiry 
willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MAPES, 

114 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Tl. 


Furs—AND WHERE TO Buy THEeM.— 
The fashionable resort this season for reliable 
and elegant Furs is the new establishment of 

C. C. SHAYNE & Co., Importers of Seal Skins, 
and manufacturers of Fine Furs, corner of 
Broadway and Tenth Street (opposite A. T. 
Stewart's). Their goods are made from se- 
lected skins properly cured, and dressed be- 
fore being made into garments, so that every 
article offered for sale is perfect in every par- 
ticular, and will give entire satisfaction to the 
wearer. They have reduced their prices, and 
are offering choice goods at actual bargains. 


RARE is the genius, and blest as it is 
rare, which can create additional sources of 
amusement and instruction for the minds of 
children. The effort to teach Natural History 
by the new Game of Birds called Avilude is 
every way successful. This game is highly 
commended. Sent post-paid, on receipt of 75 
cents, by West & 120, Wo Worcester, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE Com- 
PANY OF THE UNITED ‘STATES OF AMERICA— 
chartered by Congress—issued in October, 
$1,115,000 of new insurance, a larger amount 
than in any previous month, save one, since 
July, 1869. is shows the public appreciation 
of strong stock Company. 2 

“On TrIAL” At HAF Price.—THE 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, the best, most practical, 
and useful Health and Family Magazine, sent 
to every reader of this paper three months for 


25 cents. Price $2.00 a year. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y., naming the Chris- 
tian Union. 


New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Mu- 
sic.—Dr. Tourjee’s excellent music school an- 
nounces the opening of its winter term in this 
issue. The many on vantages it affords, espe- 
cially that of ieotraction by the best masters 
at merely nominal rates, are worthy of more 

passing notice in tin times like the present. 


CoLGATE & Co.’s new -w perfume forthe hand- 
kerchief, ‘*‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


? The Lost Art Revived. 

Our chemists were cudgeling their 
brains to rediscover the art of cleansing, 
whitening, and Py pt the teeth, without 

rejudice to their frail substance, when SoO- 
ZODONT burst upon the world, and settled 
the question. 








The Fall in Gold and Panic Prices. 


Great Bargains in Fine Goods. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for 
cash their exceedingly attractive stock of standard 
a consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
ents’ Gold Watches, Gold Chains of the latest 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to match. 
An elegant and full line of Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, 
and all Gold Jewelry, at ¢ .oore great reduction from 
asked by us on he past year. Catalogues 
ree. Goods — ments, privilege to 
examine before 4 For Photographic Llus- 

trations enclose 10-cent stamp. 


ANY BOOK 


Advertised in the CorisTIAN UNION will 
be sent to any address, post-paid, upon receipt of 
the advertised price, by J. B. FORD & CO., 

27 Park Place, N. Y. 


LEA CEH’S, 


The One-Price Stationer, 


To buy Writing Paper, ee, Account ana 
Memorandum Books, a 


be Bare pean St St., } NEW YORK. 


A large assortment of Diaries all the year round. 
Books of any patterns made to order at the short- 
est notice. Sermon paper, 6, 8 and 10 lbs. Send 
for sample and price. 


(SHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
s 692 New + 068 Books ty t given one. as 
es, No 33-34, send stam 3 
BROT. ERS, No. 3 Beekman S&t., NY. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L, CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, Crromos AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHo- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


4 qpoctalty. 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


1 2 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS anda 
Book of 40 pages, mailed for 50 cents. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Address 


C, S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


Exercise, Health, Amusement, 


Wood's Parlor Gyms mnasium, ine strengthening and 
developing the = Send for circu er. 6 East 
2th Street, New Yor 


T?, PRIN TERS, Engra vers and Ama- 

urs.—Largest dealers in and makers of T » 

Cabinets, Bopwood and Printing Frowes, are 7 
NDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 

Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 


FIRST CLASS BUSINESS FOR A 
reliable jan. with the assurance of making 
) to $3,000 a year, can be secured in con- 
nection with an “Agency foi for the exclusive sale of 
works by HENRY EECHER, WM. CULLEN 
Pari eae tes OES TOs ty Cet 
cu o +» New York; 
Boston; Chicago; or San Francisco. ” 
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MUSIC, &e. _ 
~ACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE STANDARD! 


Still “ waves,” and true to its name, keeps well to 
the front of all books for CHOIRS, CONVEN- 
TIONS and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. O. EMER- 
SON and H.R. PALMER. Price $1.50. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK 


Contains 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes of the 
century. Has no superior asa collection of the 
most approved sacred music for CHorrs and Con- 
GREGATIONS. 500 Editors. 400 pages. Price, $1.0. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 
Is attracting the notice of all Leaders of Singing in 
Sabbath Schools, because of its very superior ar- 
rangement of Bible subjects, its department of 
songs for little children, its adaptation to the in- 
ternational lessons, and its general richness and 
freshness of music and words. Highly commended 
by all. Price 35 cts, in B’ds. 

This BEAUTIFUL SABBATH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK is sold at $30 per hundred in B’ds; $25 per 100 
in Paper. 








The above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO 

711 Broadway, New York. 


Boston. 





(THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
ROYAL DIADEM, 


CONTAINS 
HYMNS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
FOR 1873 AND 1874, 
TOGETHER WITH AN INDEX ea AReD 
FOR THB CONVENIENCE OF SUPE 
INTENDEN'’'S AND CHORISTERS. 
{2 Prevision is made for Every Lesson. 


y a ny 
ROYAL DIADEM 
is sold by the leading Booksellers all over the world. 
Retail Price, 35 cents ; 30 per 100 copies. 
§@” Ask your Bookseller for it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 








N [[ Ustc FOR OCTOBER. 


Call me your Darling again. Song and 7. aa 
wa 
Don’t believe them, Darling. Song ond re ho. 
Wellman, 
Go and learn a Trade. Song and Cho..... Hays. 
Good, sweet Ham. Comic Song and Cho. 


Stewart. 
Ilove you my Love. Song and Cho 
In our Boat. Morceau de Salon.... 
Little Sunshine. Song and Cho..........Danks, 
Take this Letter to my Mother. Song _ °- ho. 
uys. 
Katie's sleeping ‘neath the Lindens. Bong. 
oag. 


Rippling Waves. 
Golden Hours. 
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Instrumental............ Wilson. 


GET THE BEST. 


The Best iiane } Instructor: 
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ters’ Holectic. ..........0000. Price, $3 25 
The Best pees Organ Instructor: 
inkel’s New Method........ Price, 2 30 


The Best nieve for the Voice 
Ludden’s School for the Voice. 
Price, 3 D0 


The Best Guitar Instructor: 
Worral 


| ere Price, 150 
The Best Collection for Male Vetoes: 
PD ctcccsctscccesestecse Price, 150 


The Best Collection for Mixed maneene t 
Ne Plus Ultra Glee Book..... Price, 150 


MEER nccesseccsstenconed Price, 1590 
The Best Shoo! So ‘son pests 


2 
a 


- Price, 


The Best saniediee ri enters 
Sedgwick’ Daioh tetbes. Price, 1530 
50 


The Best Instructor for Concertina: 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method, Price, 1 


Published and mailed, post-paid, by 
J. L. PETERS, 


599 Broadway, New York. 





‘THE 
SONG KING!!! 

By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD! 
100,000 COPIES 

NOW 
It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen, Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


IN USE!! 





QGTAN DARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


CLAREF’'S NEW _METHOD FOR THE FAANe 
FORTE. Is the Best Instructor. Price $3.7 


GETZE'S NEW SCHOOL FOR THE PARIO® 
ORGAN. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH. The srestest and the Best 





Church Choir Book. Price $1.50. 

THE MUSICAL PASTIME. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The ony work of the kind pub- 
lished in America. Price Boards, $2.50. Cloth, #3. 
Gilt, #4. The same Melodies arranged as Solo 

er Violin or Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.5 
Cloth, $2.00. 


HOOD’S MUSICAL MANUAL. The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 

THE GUIDING STAR. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 

OPERA LIBRETTOS OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERAS. The best 
and only correct edition. Price each, 15 cts. 

BEAUTIES OF STRAUSS. Splendid Collection 
of Strauss Waltzes. Plateedition. Price $5.00. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDs. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price #4. 

THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 

THE MUSIC TEACHER, ror SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
EMIES, ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts. 

BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., for Schools and 
Classes. Price § cts. 

MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR PRIMARY 

AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A Text Book 
fe »ted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phil- 
adeiphia. Price 15 cts 

MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book paoeee® for,and 
2 ase by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 

» Cts. 


Any of the above works to be had at every Book 
and Music House in the country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 

THE AMATEUR. The leading Musical Journal. 

Subscription (including Chromo, Ha py Hours), 

One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALEER, 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
/ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, (Dutchess 
Co.) N. Y.—Course of Study comprehensive. Music 
and Fine Artsaspecialty. Instruction therough (in 
ever bes anch). For Circulars, address C.C. WET- 
SELL, Principal and E *roprietor. 
|: ‘AST GREENWICH ACADEMY, E. 
1, GREENWICH, R.L. A first-class school for 
both sexes, under the patronage of Boston Uni- 
versity. Musical Department in charge of New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Location 
unsurpass sed for healthfulness and beauty, on the 
direct route from Boston to New York. Rates for 
board and tuition oxsepGonely low. Tr 
TERM OPENS DECEMBER 2. Address REV. F. D. 
BLAKESLEE, Principal. 


4 ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Erotessors and Teachers. 
aie Courses of Study. $194 for weeks’ board 
and tuition of —— or gentleman. Admission any 
ame. proee poreinae ly. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
award, i 


N\ RS. COLTON’S SCHOOL for Young 
i Ladies and Children, Ho. 142 High Street, 
every Connecticut.—Fall Term begins Sep- 
tember 15th. The pe erring in this School em- 
braces a complete | English Course, with adequate 
instruction in the Modern Languages, thorough 
culture and discipline with the comforts of a de- 
lightful home. 
Serences—Bishop WI: acAme, Middletown. 
Pres. CUMMIN 
Hon. BENJ. DouGLas, ™ 
Send for circular. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERV ATORY 
OF MUSIC (Music Hall) oston, Mass.— 
Largest music school in the wo hae The most em- 
inent masters mores. Tuition lower, advan- 
tages greater, than any similar institution. 
Situations procured. Win ER TERM OPENS ae 
Address, for circular, E. TOURJEE, Di 





























$10 Saved by Investing $4! 


PALMER’S 


Combination Attachment 
For all Sewing Machines! 
RECEIVED THE 
GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 
AT THE 
New Jersey State Fair, Sept, 19, 1873, 
AND ALSO AT THE 
Western New York Fair. 





THE PALMER sews any Seam without 
basting. 

THE PALMER prepares and puts a double or 
single fold on the edge of a band, and places a fold 
in any seam without basting. 

THE PALMER hems the width most desired 
and smoothly over seams in all materials. 

THE PALMER binds with braid and with cut 
binding, and binds scallops or points, on all the 
machines, better than any other binder. 

THE PALMER does plain gathering. 

THE PALMER places a cord welt of dif- 
ferent colors into any seam, and at the same 
time gathering and sewing on if desired. 

THE PALMER prepares and applies a French 
Hem with great celerity and success. 

THE PALMER makes the celebrated and 
Fashionable Milliners’ and Dress Makers’ 
Folds in one, and also in two colors. 

Price for the whole, sent by mail, full instruc- 
tions included, $4.00 ! 

Mention NAME of machine Attachment is de- 
sired for. 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
817 Broadway, cor. 12th St.. New York. 


¢@ Very liberal terms offered to Agents, whe 
can make from $20 to $50 per week. 
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will aware keep 

FRESH] and LIMPID. Take n ute sreaee 

present for lady or Susioman ‘friend until av eLa re 
seen it, or sent for circu 

M'E’G CO., 5 Chatham Square, New York. 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 4 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Currency 
Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 


which information may be found on page 424. 


Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 








whiymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 


Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 


tearty price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (8) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


(33) will be sent together for $5.75, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations tu Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monrve Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 

Nortice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. abhi 

EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 





Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 











MONEY REMITCANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 

ossible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Dratt on New 

ork. Already we have cause to complain either that people are 
careless, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or that 
somebody in the U. 8. Pos al Service steals the money. In either 
case we can not be responsible for theless. All our advertisements 
say, and we here repent it: **CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE 
RISK OF THE SENDER.” 




















We call special attention to the admirable series 
of letters by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, of 
which we give the second this week, depicting the 
reform movement among European Catholics. 
His sketch of Hyacinthe’s present situation will 
be found clear, satisfactory, and interesting in 
the highest degree. 





—-o- 

We give, under ‘ Public Opinion,” the Wation's 
arguinent and protest against the newest inflation 
scheme, which promises to be vigorously urged 
upon Congress in its next session. The article de- 
serves to be carefully studied. We wish that all 
our Congressmen would lay to their souls the 
truth contained in these words : ‘‘ We stand at the 
parting of two ways—one leads, through some 
suffering, much of which has been already en- 
dured, to as sound a currency as human nature 
and the physical conditions of human life admit 
of ;,the other leads rapidly through several stages 
of drunken enjoyment tv a bottomless pit of repu- 
diation.” 
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A notable event in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is the withdrawe! from its episcopate and 
membership of Right Rex. Dr. Cummins, hitherto 
Assistant Bishop of Keritucky. We give on page 
418 the substance of the:otter in which he assigns 
his reasons. These are ‘#) his unwillingness to be 
“a partaker in other m*a’s sins” by sanctioning 
with his presence rituakistic practices which the 
Church does not repress: (2) his despair of seeing 
the American prayer-boak revised in an evangel- 
ical direction ; (3) the deiuonstration afforded by 
the comments on his partaking of the communion 
in a Presbyterian church, that the exercise of such 
liberty—which he cannot resign—will occasion strife 
and division in the denomination. It is impossible 
to deny sympathy and respect to a man who on 
conscientious grounds gives up high ecclesiastical 
position, and makes a painful severance from his 
old friends. We fear, however, that in doing so 
Dr. Cummins has committed himself to a hopeless 
undertaking. He avows his purpose to labor to- 
ward building up a communion which shall unite 
all Christians on the basis of a ‘‘ Primitive Episco- 
pacy, and a pure Scriptural Liturgy, with a fidel- 
ity to the doctrine of justification by faith only.” 
These phrases, thus united, are the watchwords of 
a section of the sect from which Dr. Cummins now 
withdraws himself. To withdraw from one church 
in the expectation of gathering on a somewhat 
different basis a universal church seems to us the 
repetition of an old mistake. Dr, Cummins refers 


. 


to the Old Catholics, but they did not seek to 
withdraw from their old communion; they staid 
in it until fellowship was refused them. We trust 
that in his altered position Dr. Cummins will find 
relief of conscience and room for usefulness ; but 
we fear that the Episcopal Church will be neither 
more peaceful nor more evangelical for his depart- 
ure; and that his particular ‘‘church of the 
future” is a chimera. 





oa — 

A charge of fraud has been publicly brought 
against Rev. E. P. Smith, U. 8S. Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. A trustworthy friend, who 
has had unusual opportunities for direct knowl- 
edge of the facts, states them to us as follows: 
‘The charge is this: that Mr. Smith sold by con- 
tract a large lot of lumber at $1.15 per thousand 
feet, when he had himself signed a report apprais- 
ing similar lumber at $2.50 to $3 per thousand. 
The reply is this : that the lumber on which Mr. 
Smith had fixed the latter price was on the Missis- 
sippi River, with direct access to market, while 
that which was sold is not only away from the 
river, but on the further side of a lake across 
which it must be rafted: the late break-up of the 
ice and the low water of summer delaying it from 
reaching the market until the second year; fur- 
ther, the lumber rated at the higher price was 
white pine, while that sold was Norway pine, a 
much inferior article. These circumstances would 
be an ample vindication ; but it should be added 
that the contract was awarded to the highest bid- 
der after full advertisement as required by law.” 
From another and official source we learn that 
Mr. Smith has asked for an investigation. Sucha 
request furnishes in itself a strong presumption of 
innocence ; and when in connection with it the 
previous high character of Mr. Smith is considered, 
there is certainly as yet no reason why he should 
forfeit the confidence of the community. 





THE CASE OF THE VIRGINIUS. 
GREAT outrage against humanity has been 
committed in Cuba. The burst of indig- 
nation which has greeted it is the voice of honest 
human nature. The condemnation of such a deed 
eannot be too swift, too outspoken, or too em- 
phatie. 

But, though hot wrath is wholly in place, the 
impulse to hot action should be controlled. It is 
precisely when we are deeply and justly offended, 
that we should most firmly maintain the ascend- 
ency of reason and moral judgment. In the pres- 
ent case, we shall find it easier to look calmly at 
the matter, when we remember that our Govern- 
ment has to deal immediately, not with the guilty 
party, but with one which discountenanced the 
crime ; not with the officials who massacred the 
crew of the Virginius, but with the Government 
at Madrid, at the head of which is the philan- 
thropic Castelar, and which ineffectually forbade 
the murder. Remembering this, we can more 
temperately consider the matter and manner of 
our complaint to Spain. 

We must distinguish between the case as an out- 
rage against humanity, and as an outrage against 
the United States. In the former respect, we may 
well utter a protest, most earnest and solemn, but 
we can go no farther. As a nation, we cannot 
undertake to discipline any savages who may be 
fighting out their quarrels in their own savage 
way, even at our doors. The doctrine that one 
nation must not interfere in the internal wrongs 
of another is a hard one, but it is thoroughly 
sound, and our own national history,—from Wash- 
ington’s farewell address to the war of the Rebel- 
lion—bears it out. If the Cuban Spaniards syste- 
matically shoot their own prisoners of war, we 
may protest, but we cannot on that ground inter- 
fere. 

As to our proceeding in respect to the Virginius, 
all depends in the first instance on the relation of 
ship and passengers to our nationality. It seems 
nearly certain that the vessel was under the 
American flag and register, and that General 
Ryan at least was an American citizen. It seems 
also beyond doubt that the capture was made on 
the high seas, outside of Spanish or British juris- 
diction. These facts being so,—and it is the busi- 
ness of our Government to have precise informa- 
tion before it acts—we have apparently a clear 
case against Spain. The plea that the vessel was 
seized while engaged in a hostile enterprise will 
not now avail. Had that been established upon 
a regular and fair trial, we could have made 
no complaint. But it is the very absence of 
that trial that constitutes the international out- 





rage. The flag entitled ship, crew and passengers 


to a fair trial, nothing more; and that was denied 
them. A court-martial has no business with citi- 
zens of another nation, or with men sailing under 
the flag and register of another nation. It was 
a case of lynch law. And, assuming the facts 
as to citizenship and flag to be established, 
there must be a call on Spain for full redress, a 
redress that includes apology, compensation, and 
punishment ; and ny» refusal or evasion must be 
taken. 

But the manner of this demand is all-important. 
It is to be remembered that the Madrid Govern- 
ment has not itself been the wilful offender. It 
must be remembered that the Republican Govern- 
ment of which Castelar is the head is in a most 
trying position ; that it could not grant Cuban in- 
dependence without instant overthrow at home, 
while it is too weak to effectually control the 
Cuban Spaniards ; above all, that it deserves our 
sympathy for its honest and hearty effort, under 
utmost difficulties, to secure freedom and order to 
Spain. Under these circumstances, it would be 
easy to do irremediable mischief by presenting our 
just demand in an offensive and irritating manner. 
The Spaniards are as proud and as sensitive to 
foreign menace as we ourselves are. A demand 
made in any such temper as a part of our public 
press is manifesting might easily kindle a war be- 
tween the two nations—a war ruinous to Spanish 
liberty at home, costly and embarrassing to our- 
selves, and with no possible outcome of good. The 
forcible annexation of Cuba, with its debased pop- 
ulation, to our Republic would indeed be a sorry 
termination to such a strife. 

The chance of war is not to be avoided at alt 
hazards. We must at any cost protect our citizens 
and our flag. But a wise course will probably se- 
cure their protection more effectually, swiftly, and 
at far less cost, than a hasty appeal to arms. Let 
our appeal to the Spanish government be made so 
temperately, so courteously, yet so firmly, that 
Castelar and his Cabinet will have no motive for 
other than a just and friendly response. If, as is 
not unlikely, they frankly confess their inability 
to control their Cuban colony, coupling the ad- 
mission with whatever redress of word or deed 
lies in their power,—we have no occasion to quar- 
vel with them. In that case, probably, we must 
send a naval force to Cuba to protect our own cit- 
izens as occasion demands. 

The present case is precisely one where nations 
have been wont to rush instantly to the old, 
brutal, irrational method of war. Let the nation 
that, in a great Arbitration, set the example and 
gave the hope of a better day meet the present 
emergency with a union of firmness and self-control 
worthy of that good record. 





A SUGGESTION, 
EXT Sunday fifty thousand congregations, 
more or less, will meet in their houses of 
worship throughout the land. During the week 
they will all have their social meetings. What will 
they do at these different gatherings? They will 
listen to instruction about the general truths of 
religion. That is good. They will join in wor- 
ship made fervent by the contact of hearts. That 
is excellent. But might they not add to this some- 
thing besides ? 

Why do we organize ourselves in churches ? 
What is the great final object of all this assembling 
together, this organized church life? Surely, it is 
to carry on the work that our Master began. 
That work is to do good to men, in the widest 
sense. Religious instruction is a part of it, but 
only a part. Worship is a part of it, but only a 
part. And these two things, instruction and wor- 
ship, have already been highly developed in most 
of our churches. Most of their members can 
hardly remember the time when they were not 
familiar with the Gospel message. 

Let us try to look at the matter as Jesus would 
look at it if he stood among us. Here are ourown 
church households, well instructed, devotional by 
habit, and for the most part well fed, clothed, and 
housed. And here, around us and mostly outside of 
our churches, are a great multitude, ignorant, poor, 
and just now full of trouble and anxiety as winter 
and “ hard times” come on together. 

Which way shall we turn our faces when we 
meet as disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ—to our 
own spiritual condition, our own speculations as 
to spiritual problems, our own craving for warm 
religious emotion ; or toward these ignorant, hun- 
gry, troubled multitudes around us? If our Lord 
came among us in the flesh, would he. chiefly 
gather about him professed Christians, to instruct 





them in spiritual mysteries and to lead their devo- 
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tions, or would he lead us out from our comforta- 
ble homes and our beautiful churches, among the 
untaught and unsupplied ? 

We have, to a great extent, left this kind of 
work to individuals and to organizations distinct 
from the Church. But we instinctively feel that 
the Church is the highest organized form of Chris- 
tian life ; we go to that as to our religious home ; 
we look to our Sunday services and prayer-meetings 
as our rallying-points, as the great religious occa- 
sions of the week. Why not utilize them more for 
Christ-like ork? Why content ourselves in them 
so much with hearing and feeling, and not rather 
turn their forces toward doing ? 

Next Sunday, and weekly thereafter, preachers 
will set forth the great facts of God's fatherhood, 
of salvation through Christ, of the duty of broth- 
erly love; and ninety-nine hundredths of their 
hearers will not only assent, but will be tolerably 
familiar with these statements. Suppose the 
preacher were to set forth facts of another sort. 
Suppose he were to show his congregation, plainly 
and fully, how want is staring thousands in the 
face. Suppose, having laid aside for a week his 
concordance and commentary, and studied in the 
factories, the shops, and the humbler homes of 
the neighborhood, he were then to state to his 
congregation how great and of what character are 
the necessities of the poor in the community ; 
adding homely illustrations from what he has 
himself seen and heard; and making the best 
practical suggestions within his knowledge as to 
the best ways of help. Would not that be a good 
Gospel sermon ? 

And suppose, when the faithful attendants at 
the weekly. prayer-meeting came together, they 
should lay aside for a time all mention of their 
own interior condition, and all mere generalities, 
and address themselves as a practical matter to 
studying and providing for the wants of the labor- 
ing poor ; it being above all things kept in mind 
that the talk is only as a means to the work. The 
Apostle James would furnish a pithy motto: ‘If 
a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, ‘ Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding 
ye give them not those things which are needful to 
the body—what doth it profit ?” 

There is, by the way, no more appropriate read- 
ing for the season than the Epistle of James. He 
gives a most excellent text for any minister who is 
disposed to follow our suggestion. We had in- 
tended some reply to any who might object to our 
proposal as inconsistent with the spiritual mission 
of the Church; but the words of the inspired 
Apostle will better serve : ‘“‘ Pure religion and un- 
defiled before God and the Father is this, To visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

The ideal of a Church has been largely that 
of a school and a devotional meeting. Would 
it not be well, especially just at this time, for each 
Church to constitute itself to some extent a com- 
mittee of practical benevolence? The purpose of 
its discussions being not only to apply motives, 
but to find methods ; the test of its success being 
not ‘‘Was n’t Mr. —— eloquent?” or ‘“ Have n't 
we had a good time ?” but ‘ For how many labor- 
ers have we found work ? How many homes have 
we made comfortable? How far have the poor 
been reached by our active Christian love ?” 

** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.” 





SCHOOL BOARDS. 


LLINOIS offsets the bad record of Chicago on 
election day, with much good work done in 
the State at large. But no returns seem to us more 
significant those from Sangamon, Alexander, Will 
and Winnebago counties, which place four women 
in the office of County School Superintendent. At 
least one of the four received a visit of congratu- 
lation from her townsmen, on the evening after 
election, with the traditional serenade by the 
brass band, for which she returned thanks in a 
felicitous little speech. 

We beg to proffer our own congratulations, less, 
however, to these successful candidates than to 
the public which has been at once so sensible and 
so fortunate as to secure their services. The best 
security as well as the best outgrowth of the Re- 
public is its free schools. Not only their teaching 
but their democracy is of infinite value. Private 
academies and colleges must supplement them, 
of course, for special needs. But the seminaries 
of the masses must always be the common school. 

Yet, proud as we are of this possession, freely as 
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we tax ourselves to maintain it, readily as we com- 
mit our children to it, we know almost nothing 
about the working of the system in detail. If the 
children stand well in their classes, parents attrib- 
ute it to their natural wit. If they stand ill, the 
inefficiency of the teacher is commonly assumed. 
Of personal examination of the pupil by the pa- 
rents there is far too little. Of informal school- 
visiting there is almost nothing. And the public 
examination once a year to which parents do go, 
is no test whatever of the real scholarship of the 
pupil. 

In the cities a paid superintendent now usually 
supervises the conduct of the schools and 
the progress of the scholars. A better standard of 
scholarship is thus maintained. But the teacher 
still needs to feel the quick, co-operative sympathy 
and interest’ of the parent in her work, and the 
pupil needs to feel that the parent comprehends 
and follows him through the six hours of every 
day spent in the school-room. 

As it is, in the ‘‘ deestrick ” school, incompetence 
is quite as likely to be popular as competence. 
Upon the report of the children the teacher is 
judged. If she be easy-going and good-natured 
she is almost certain to be liked and retained. If 
she be ambitious, firm, and exacting, she is quite 
apt to be stigmatised as ‘‘a cross old thing,” and 
dismissed at the end of herengagement. Moreover, 
in these schools the possession of the best modern 
scholarship is not a certain certificate of success to 
the teacher. We know of one instance in a New 
England State, where the village schoolmistress 
took her classes to the woods and hills on one 
afternoon of the week, and taught them something 
of botany and geology. After a month or two of 
these profitable pic-nics, a committee of the parents 
forbade further excursions, on the ground that 
the children ought not thus to waste their time 
and distract their thoughts from useful studies ! 
We know of another instance, of a teacher in New 
Jersey, whose sixty-five pupils have not once been 
visited by any resident of the district during the 
two years that she has taught them, but whom it 
is now proposed to dismiss because she ‘‘ wastes ” 
three days in every month in reviews and exam- 
inations ! 

The trouble is that intelligent citizens, compe- 
tent to superintend the schools, are too competent 
to have time for that unpaid service. And there- 
fore the unintelligent really determine the quality 
of the instruction. Thus the standard of scholar- 
ship is lowered, the country school is too often 
taught by girls who take up teaching as they 
would take up chair-making or straw-plaiting, if 
those occupations were equally genteel and equal- 
ly well paid, and the lamentable tendency to 
crowd into cities is necessarily increased, conscien- 
tious and intelligent parents being naturally anx- 
ious to secure the best available schools for their 
children. 

The remedy, as we believe, largely lies in the 
appointment of women to school offices. As a 
rule, in the country districts at least, they have 
more leisure, more culture, a more direct and per- 
sonal interest in children, and more administra- 
tive faculty than the men who could afford to take 
the positions. Their peculiar aptitude for details 
and quick apprehension of the relation of things 
would also stand them in stead. 

Moreover, if it became their duty to undertake 
this work, it would also become their ambition to 
do it in the best possible manner. And there is 
reason to hope that not only the standard of 
scholarship would be advanced, but the morale of 
the pupils improved. Certainly, women of cult- 
ure and of leisure, who would set themselves the 
hard task, might do much to stay well-known in- 
fluences of corruption which poison our schools 
from highest to lowest, were it only through in- 
sisting that the pupils should receive such thor- 
ough physiological instruction as should make 
them respect their bodies. In fact, sanitary 
knowledge is the crying need of the populace to- 
day. Its elements, at least, should be taught 
in the schools, and it is women whose intelli- 
gent demand must place it among the required 
studies. 

What Illinois has done, other States soon will 
do. Day by day, women take up some new work 
unchallenged. Their whole social and political 
future seems to us to rest in their own hands. 
Competence leads. Incompetence, sooner or later, 
drops behind. Four successful female County 
School Superintendents in the West will open 
undreamed-of and uncounted doors of honor and 
profit to their sisters in the East. And district 
school visiting by women, so that it be thorough, 
intelligent and helpful, is the certain preliminary 


to that farther exercise of trust, the ballot, which 
so many of them desire. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is it right for a Christian to marry a person not a 
Christian, but who is willing to be influenced to be a 
Christian, and, indeed promises to be one in case of 
such marriage ? 


\ E have before expressed our opinion that a 

professor of religion is not strictly forbidden 
to marry a non-professor. It is a question of the 
completeness of sympathy; to be decided in each case 
by the facts of the case, But we doubt whether it 
would be wise to marry anybody who had no higher 
view of a religious life than to include a conditional 
agreement to be converted in a marriage-contract. 
Such a man would at best only be a son-in-law of the 
Gospel. 

2. lam very much perplered upon the whole subject 
of religion, and find it hard to make it a reality. I 
cannot make it seem that there is a God, and if there is 
I know not how to accept him as a Triune God. I fear 
if some one don’t help me overcome my doubts I shall 
never embrace religion. 

You do not think it necessary to know all about 
higher astronomy in order to believe that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. Why perplex yourself about the doc- 
trine of the trinity? It is not at all necessary that you 
should settle questions regarding the manner of God’s 
existence in order to trust him. The kingdom of 
heaven cannot be entered by the door of doubtful dis- 
putations. Dismiss these debates about whether God 
and the Son are one person, or two. Excepta man be- 
come as a little child in simplicity and trustfulness he 
cannot see the kingdom of heaven. God is a Father. 
Lay hold of that comforting truth with what grasp 
youcan. You may not be able to comprehend an In- 
finite Father, but you can trust him and rejoice in him. 
He will not quarrel with you because you cannot be- 
lieve this or that about his nature if only you will 
believe in his tender loving-kindness to his children. 

8. Acknowledging that man is made in the image of 
God, by reverse reasoning, is there a sense of humor in 
the Deity ? 

Hugh Miller, we believe it is, maintains that there is, 
and cites the ow! and the ass as burlesques of the Crea- 
tor’s. Certainly if God is the author of the sense of 
humor in the human mind he may be supposed to 
appreciate that which he gives. And yet the funny 
view of things seems to grow out of the incompleteness 
of our vision. 


4. What is the best commentary on the Bible for 
family use ? 

There is no best. Lange is too voluminous, probably, 
for the purpose named, and we know of no shorter 
commentary on the whole Bible worthy of pretmi- 
nence. Alford’s New Testament for English Readers, 
3 vols. 8vo. (Boston: Lee & Shepard) is one of the very 
best on that part of the Scriptures. It is scholarly, 
and concise. 

5. I am anzious to obtain a boarding place in New 
York or Brooklyn for the winter. I have an indistinct 
idea of a “‘ Business Woman’s Home” that might be 
just the place for me. I do not want to go to a “ charity 
place,” like the “ Christian associations,” and I can- 
not afford to pay a high price at a good boarding- 
house. Does this new house fit in to my wants ? 

“The Business Women’s Union of the City of Brook- 
lyn,’’ 80 Willoughby street, is just what you want. We 
shall give some particulars respecting this excellent 
institution, in a week or two. 

6. Is there a remedy for baldness? 

Two. Coldwater-friction and patience. If the first 
don’t cure, the second will. 





WHAT LACK I YET? 


HERE are not a few persons who are per- 
plexed to know what it is that thé Christian 
ministry, the Bible, and even their own consciences 
require of them. They measure themselves by the 
ordinary standards which prevail in society, and 
so measured they appear to stand very well. 
They conduct their business on honest principles. 
They pay a decent regard to the opinions of man- 
kind in their social relations. The children ask 
for no kinder father; the wife for no more tender 
and considerate husband. 

And yet the pulpit appeals to them continually 
as sinners; the Bible treats them as without God 
and without hope. Nor would they mind this if 
their own conscience did not tally with the Bible 
and the pulpit. It also pricks and goads them, 
and renders them restless and uneasy. They have 
no deep conviction of sin; yet they are dissatisfied 
with themselves. They want something, they 
know not what. They are in the condition of the 
rich young ruler who came to Christ with a record 
that seemed to leave nothing wanting to a perfect 
character, and yet who testified to his own deep 
consciousness of a hidden want by his question, 
What lack I yet? Their mental condition is like 
that of Saul of Tarsus, when the Lord met him on 
the road to Damascus, Of Jewish birth and edu- 
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cation, in doctrinal faith an orthodox Pharisee, 
in moral life blameless, in religious life full of 
zeal, he could never understand that secret un- 
easiness of his heart, which made it a true descrip- 
tion of his experience. It is hard for thee to kick 
against ‘the pricks, was the expostulation of the 
Lord, who met him with such a strange and sud- 
den appeal to his own inner consciousness of dis- 
-content. So he cried out in perplexity, Lord, 
what will thou have me todo? What more than 
I am doing and have done? 

The real secret of this dissatisfaction is always 
the same; it is the separation of the soul from 
God. 

What is more pitiful than a ‘‘ mitherless bairn” ? 
It may be adopted into a kind family; it may be 
carefully watched and nursed and tended. Justice 
may administer with equity its government ; love 
may minister to its wants. But there is the hun- 
ger for mother, and that nothing but a mother’s 
love can fully satisfy. There is a yearning in 
the orphaned soul that nothing but the con- 


:sciousness of the Divine presence and love can 


content. The soul without God is without life, gs 
the flower without sunlight is without life; be- 
«cause the life of the soul is in the light of God's 
love. The yearning—unutterable and often unin- 
terpreted—of the soul is for its God, as the ery of 
the child, in the darkness of the night, or in its 
troubled dreams, is for its mother; when it nestles 
in her bosom, its want is satisfied and it is at rest. 

This is the cardinal lesson, which by many a 
trope and figure, and by many an iteration, the 
Bible teaches. All its truths center about one 
word, Immanuel, ¢. e., God with us, as all the plan- 
ets center round the sun. 

So it is that the representation of sia is always 
the same thing, Godlessness. Sometimes this is 
declared in plain and simple language. ‘‘ Because 
that, when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful,” is Paul’s explana- 
tion of the philosophy of all heathen vice and in- 
iquity. Sometimes it is declared by metaphors 
borrowed from the physical world. ‘As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in 
me.” Sometimes the trope is borrowed from the 
experience of actual life. In that ‘‘ pearl of para- 
bles,” the parable of the Prodigal Son, the secret 
and root of all his misery is indicated in the open- 
ing scene: ‘‘ And the younger of them said to his 
father, Father, give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me. And he divided unto them his liv- 
ing. And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into a 
far country.” 

So it is that the inculcation of duty is always 
the same thing, a life for God and with God. 
** What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” “I beseech you, therefore, 


-brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 


your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
anto God, «hich is your reasonable service.” 
** For the grace of God, that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, de- 
nying ungod!iness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, sighteously and godly in this present 
world.” 7 

So it is that the appeal of the Bible unto men is 
not to tears of sorrow for the irreparable past, 
but to a personal return to a life of communion 
with and d&pendence upon God. ‘Let the 
wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will Tone mercy upon him, and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.” ‘I will 
arise and go to my Father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven and before 
thee.” 
| So itis that the very acme of Christian life has 
always this interpretation, the life of the soul in 
God, the life of God inthe soul. ‘‘I in them and 
thou in me; that they may be made perfect in 
one.” ‘The life which I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.” ‘‘That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye being root- 
ed and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints, what is the length, and 
breadth, and depth, and height; and to know the 
love of God which passeth knowledge, that ye 
might be filled with all the fullness of God.” 

it is for this, weary, and worn, and hungry soul, 
that you aspire. You areason of God; and, or- 
phaned by sin, you long for the Father's home and 
heart. You are a tropical plant; and, carried 
away from the rich grace of his abounding love, 
you wither, and fade, and pine, for want of the 











warmth and the sunlight that is your life. You 
are cold; Christ says, I am a robe; put on me. 
You are hungry ; Christ says, I am bread ; feed on 
me. You are astray; Christ says, Iam the way ; 
walk in me. 

The laws against murder, against adultery, 
against theft, against false witness, the law of 
honor to parents and of love to neighbors—all 
these have I kept from my youth up. What lack 
Iyet? God. 





THE PEACE OF GOD. 
BOUT once a week there comes to us the 
story of some one who desires to serve God, 
but whose heart is oppressed with a longing for that 
peace which so many Christians possess. Such 
persons have reformed their lives ; they have be- 
come devout, but they will not believe that God 
accepts them until they receive asign from heaven. 
The number of these oppressed souls is so great as 
to be appalling, and it suggests that there must 
be something wrong in the popular presentation 
of truths relating to repentance. Certainly there 
is widespread error or there could not be this wide- 
spread disease of despondency. Much of it, per- 
haps, may come out of physical temperament or 
disorder. Very much of it, we fear, may be laid 
to books of biography, in which the depressions 
of mordid saints are detailed with reverential 
minuteness. 

But one of the capital errors is the mistaking 
of animal cheerfulness for God’s peace. Older Chris- 
tians often detail for religious experience joys that 
have their foundation in placidity of temper, or 
healthiness of physical constitution. There are 
people whose very over-hopefulness makes them 
lead sunny lives, and other people sometimes fancy 
their own Christian experience lacking because 
they are not thus sanguine. But the peace of God 
is something deeper than this. Paul was not a 
man of sunny temper, or of great constitutional 
hopefulness. He saw the clouds and keenly felt 
the pelting of the storm. He was a man of bilious 
constitution and of energetic unrest. The placid 
repose which some people find never came to him. 
He was tempest-tossed within, as well as without. 
And yet Paul’s stormy nature found always a 
peace within the storm, and a victory over the 
shipwreck. He could glory in tribulation and 
triumph over defeat. He knew how to be cast 
down in an impenetrable melancholy, caused, no 
doubt, by physical exhaustion; but when cast 
down he was not destroyed. Perhaps no Chris- 
tian ever suffered more from outward battles and 
inward depressions than he, and perhaps none ever 
had a more continuous and life-long victory. 

For one thing Paul did not let his faith in God 
depend on his state of mind or body. He did not 
insist that he would believe in God only when he 
felt cheerful. This is what many people do. They 
cannot believe that God loves them, or receives 
them, or is their Father until he works a miracle 
and gives them a cheerfulness of disposition that 
does not pertain to their temperament. 

Christian peace founds itself ina reasonable trust. 
The man who has money in a sound bank sits him 
down in quietude in the midst of financial fright. 
He does not ask that some inward or outward sign 
be given him that his bank is safe. His cheerful- 
ness does not come of any afflatus. He does not 
go and beseech the bank to take care of what it 
keeps for him. He does not superadd precautions. 
His peacefulness has no relation to his tempera- 
ment. It is a trustfulness well-grounded that 
makes him sleep when other men wake. It was 
just such peace that Paul felt -when he said, “I 
know whom I have trusted. I know his ability to 
keep to that day all that I have put into his 
hands.” 

O souls, weary of seeking, why do you ask, ‘‘Who 
shall go up into heaven to bring Christ down from 
thence?” Or, ‘‘Who descend into the abyss to 
bring Christ up from the dead?” The word is 
nigh thee even in thy mouth. The way of peace 
is simple, and you will persist in overlooking it. 
While you seek God by groaning and praying and 
far-traveling, God stands patiently waiting at your 
own door to be letin. You would not distrust a 
friend though he were but a man. God has under- 
taken the care of your soul. His mercy cannot 
fail. Plant yourself on this reasonable truth, 
cease to look for inward exercises, and your peace 
shall flow as a river; the peace of a reasonable 
being who has made a deposit in a secure place, 
and who does not agitate himself about it. 

“ Wherefore, let them that suffer according to the will of 


God commit the keeping of their souls to him in well doing, 
as unto a faithful Creator.” 





The Sunday-School. 


It is quite evident that the matter of library books 
must be looked into with more particular attention. The 
statement has been going the rounds that out of three thou- 
sand volumes examined by a committee of ladies in a Boston 
school, two-thirds were rejected as unfit and worthless. 
There are libraries not a few, in which so many works of 
commonplace fiction appear that such a thing as choosing 
reading matter according to a pupil’s tastes or wishes is im- 
possible. There is a fertile field for a reformer in this direc- 
tion, as a higher type of Sunday-school literature is called for. 


Here is a new movement inaugurated by the Metho- 
dist friends of the Sunday-school, in which all others are 
invited to participate. It is to be no less than a grand camp- 
meeting assembly, to be held on the grounds of the Chautau- 
qua Lake Association, near Jamestown, N. Y., next August. 
The Assembly is to last ten days, and whoever goes there is 
to have his or her efficiency as a teacher greatly enhanced by 
attending class exercises, normal drills, lectures, Bible read- 
ings, praise services, etc. It is to have all the fire of acamp- 
meeting concentrated on the cause of the Sunday-school. 


We can count in almost any considerable city one or 
more artists who take as much pains and pleasure in sketch- 
ing the Sunday-school lesson of the day in beautiful outkine 
upon the blackboard or upon charts, for the delight and in- 
struction of the school, as they do in perfecting any other 
piece of work for which a handsome price is paid them. So 
says the Sunday-school Times, which is alive to everything 
that will make the schools more attractive and the lessons 
more instructive. 


An English teacher asks a question which furnishes 
its own answer. In his school, it seems, after the regular 
morning lesson at half-past ten, a children’s service is held 
until half-past eleven. But he finds it one of the hardest 
things in the world “to get them to listen,” to use his own 
words, “to an address for an hour after the hour’s school 
lesson.”” Of course he would, and asking how to keep them 
quict is only asking how to weary them out. 














But this same teacher understood one thing which 
hundreds of others do not. When he first took hold of his 
class he was no less mortified than discouraged that only two 
or threescholars attended. Heaccordingly resolved after the 
first week to call at the homes of all who had ever been in tha 
class and induce them to return. His success was immediate, 
for in a few weeks his class was overflowing. The little ab- 
sentees gave as their reason for keeping away, that their teach- 
er himself was seldom there; in fact, that out of seventeen 
Sundays thirteen had been missed by him. In such a case ag 
this the boys should call upon the teacher and induce him to 
return. It would be the best lesson they could give him. 


“Stuffing the children” is a very appropriate title to 
an item about a Sunday-school in Central New York whose 
superintendent offered three prizes to the scholars who would 
commit to memory the greatest number of verses from the 
Bible, and recite them in the school. The prizes were five, 
three, and two dollars. The first was given to a precocious 
pupil who managed to grapple with four thousand six hun- 
dred verses, and recite them verbatim at an average of ninety 
at a time; and the second and third to young hopefuls of 
hardly less prodigious mental capacity. We wonder if thosa 
verses will be remembered any longer than the money, for 
which they were recited, lasts in the little boys’ pockets. 


Everywhere we hear but one voice about the teach- 
ers: that unless they thoroughly master the lesson they are to 
teach, half their efforts will be thrown away upon their 
scholars. 


If the Sunday-school lessons are not worth remem- 
bering they are certainly not worth the teaching, and it is 
here that the practice in the common schools of having fre- 
quent reviews and examinations ought to be universally fol- 
lowed. 


So many good things appear in a recent lecture de- 
livered by Professor Phelps to the senior class in Andover 
Seminary, on Bible services, that one passage is worth giving 
in full in thiscolumn. Heis very strongly in favor of recon- 
structing onc of the two Sunday services in such a way as 
shall bring the pulpit more obviously to the front in the work 
of Biblical instruction. One way of doing this is the substi- 
tution of the Sabbath-school for the usual service of tho 
afternoon. Butin this case, he says, “it should be so ar- 
ranged as to make the pastor active in the direction of the 
Biblical work of the school. Whether he should be superin- 
tendent or not isaminor matter. But the duties of the hour 
should be so planned as to give the pastor an opportunity, 
and lay upon him the necessity, of engaging personally and 
prominently in the Scriptural teaching. Then he should 
bring to that service the results of the best and latest Biblical 
scholarship at his command. He must not have so much the 
headship of position as the headship of work. Then,’ con- 
tinues Professor Phelps, “no gain, but positive loss rather, 
would ensue all around if the preaching of the afternoon 
should give place to the school and release the pastor from 
duty there. No pastor can afford an idle Sabbath half-day as 
the rule of his ministry. Never make the Sunday-school, 
therefore, a labor-saving expedient for your pulpit. Change 
only the form and methodof your labor. Prepare for it with 
scholarly fidelity as laboriously as for a written sermon. 
Seek to elevate and expand by the change the Biblical culture 
of your people. If you cannot do that, by all means let the 
present usage remain intact. Any change which only gives to 
you a silent afternoon thrusts you into the rear of the Chris- 
tian workers of your parish. But in some cases the substitu- 
tion of the Sunday-school for the preaching service of the 
afternoon, under the guidance of a studious and quick-witted 
pastor, is working with unquestioned success. Pastor and 
people alike are rejuvenated by it.” 





We are all brought nearer to Christ through child- 
hood. Dr. Arnold used to say that no one could continue long 
in a healthy religious state unless his heart was kept tender 
by mingling with children, or by frequent intercourse with 
the poor and the suffering. 


They are enjoying Sunday afternoon topical Bible- 
meetings in a small Western church, and, we dare say, with 
full as much profit as a regular service would afford them. 
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A PRAYER. 
BY MARY E. MOTTE. 


PON my forehead set thy seal, O Lord! 
So shall it cleaner, whiter, fairer grow. 
So all thy gentle angels, passing by, 
A spirit kindred to their own shall know, 
And holy eyes alone shall mark its glow! 


Not on my forehead only—on mine eyes! 
So can no sight impure be mirrored there. 
So shall they bear to look in Thine, and learn 
To seek for snowy wings in all the air. 
So shall they seem to Thee divinely fair! 


Upon my lips! The tender, wandering notes— 
Fragments of angel-songs that fill the blue— 
That pass them now, untouched, as all too gross, 
Shall cling, as to the rose-lip clings the dew. 

So, sealed of Thee, to Thee shall they be true! 


Upon my palms! No lowly serving then 
Can mar their comely seeming in Thy sight: 
Nor flake of dross shall cling (like cleaves to like) 
But serve to make them more supremely white. 
So may they clasp the hem of robes of light! 


Upon my heart, O Lord! upon my heart! 
So shall it, too, be whitened, as the fleece, 

Until it blusheth not beneath Thine eyes. 
So this unholy tumult all shall cease— 
Its wildest pulses learn to lisp in peace! 








SELF.—II. 
BY G. A. H. 


HAT the Utilitarians complain of most bit- 
terly is the misconception of their philosophy, 
which permits their opposers to call it selfish. Thus 
Lecky, with Mill’s “‘ Utilitarianism ”’ before him, says: 
** The term, selfish, is strictly applicable to all branches 
of this system.’” This assertion runs through all the 
learned though somewhat confused chapters with 
which he has thought it wise to introduce his interest- 
ing work on European Morals. We often meet it else- 
where, and we are confident that it is a grave miscon- 
ception. The two schools are at one in their antago- 
nism to selfishness. We mean one theoretically, as well 
as practically. 

The mistake is not, we fear, merely in regard to the 
meaning of the term selfish. The Intuitionists use it 
opprobriously. They stigmatize by it the philosophy 
which they oppose. And they do it, we think, because 
at times they do not recognize the place which “self” 
is made to occupy normally in the reality of things. 
Where they stand shoulder to shoulder and face one 
way with the Utilitarians is where they are off guard 
in respect to this. Thus Dugald Stewart says: ‘ Al- 
though we apply the epithet, selfish, to avarice, and to 
low and private sensuality, we never apply it to the 
desire of knowledge, or to the pursuits of virtue, which 
are certainly sources of more exquisite pleasure than 
riches or sensuality can bestow.” ‘ Not a few intui- 
tive or stoical moralists,’’ says Lecky, “have spoken 
of the pleasure to be derived from virtue, in language 
little if at all different from these writers,’’ (the Utili- 
tarians). 

Is not the truth this: that “self” must, inevitably, 
from the very constitution of the mind, have its 
*‘pleasure,” ‘gratification,’ ‘‘ happiness,’’ “‘ reward,” 
** compensation ’’—use what word you will—and that 
this is “ selfish’ only when it is antagonistic, in a nor- 
mal state of things, to the happiness of others? This 
“normal state of things” is essential to a right decis- 
fon. And here many grievous errors and misrepre- 
sentations have come in. It is no right way to judge 
the theory of your watch-maker, to take one of his 
watches that has been broken and is in disorder. Were 
all men virtuous, would not each while promoting 
the happiness of others be securing his own happiness? 
And would he not be just as virtuous when he recog- 
nized the fact, and was glad of it? Is there any sin in 
philosophical reflection and analysis? Now, when 
Mr. Mill affirms that “‘ human nature is so constituted 
as to desire nothing which is not either bappiness, or a 
means to happiness,” he speaks of no selfish constitu- 
tion of the mind, leading to an ignoring or diminishing 
of the happiness of others. His mind has searched for, 
and, as he believes, has found, the incentive to right 
action; the noblest, the most heroic, the most “ self- 
sacrificing’? even, as well as all the lower range. ‘ Do 
right.” It is the cry of both schools. How do you 
know it is right? You feel it. But, pursues Mr. Mill, 
why do it? You feel anger, hate, lust. How do you 
know that it is a feeling to be gratified, and not de- 
nied? There isa beyond here—a “reason of the law” 
—and in all free talk and action it is recognized. 
There is the instant perception that what is right tends 
to the happiness of all—‘‘self”’ included—if you will, 
God included. Not that all are before the mind; but 
the smallest section of a circumference exactly deter- 
mines the circle. God made the universe of his intelli- 
gences for a harmony: let each note hold its own 
sweetness; it will not mar, but help to make the har- 
mony. 

We are not affirming, it will be borne in mind, that 
this theory of the Utilitarians has caught and fixed 
the ultimate truth. We are only saying this is their 
theory. And itis not selfish. It embraces the happi- 
ness of all. It is only a question as to the spring of ac- 
tion. And is happiness a bad thing for that? Would 
heaven be the better if virtuous acts came there with 


‘nothing but birth-pangs, and wrought nothing but 


misery? Mr. Brace, in his admirable tribute to Mr. 
Mill which appeared in the Christian Union a few 








weeks since, lamented his Utilitarian views, and ex- 
pressed the hope that they would soon die out of the 
world. Yet we judge that Mr. Brace would not feel 
his own character lowered in the estimate of his best 
friends if it got about that he took pleasure in his 
work forthe outcasts of our city. That it is not a 
mere misery to him seems to us praiseworthy. The 
higher the pleasure the nobler the man. 

But we must pass on to another important agree- 
ment between the modern Stoics and the Utilitarians. 
They both believe that the mind does not analyze its 
moral acts at the time of originating them. The mis- 
take here has been a fruitful source of confusion. 

President Nott, in his wise old age, once took a new- 
ly-married pair aside, and said: “I want to give you 
this advice, my children. Do n’t try to be happy. 
Happiness is a shy nymph, and if you chase her you 
will never catch her. But just go quietly on and do 
your duty, and she will come to you.”’ 

Now, Mr. Lecky is iv very exact agreement with the 
Utilitarians when he asserts that “the pleasure of vir- 
tue is one which can only be obtained on the express 
condition of its not being the object sought.” Both 
schools agree that a man will do little that is right, 
either for himself or for others, who consciously makes 
his own happiness the controlling motive. His state 
of mind is like that of one who should resolve to okey 
the laws of refined society, or determine to conform to 
the rules of grammar. There must be instinctiveness, 
spontaneity, an unhesitating right action of the mind, 
which will appear simple and not complex, because it 
is so instantly prompt. As Mr. Mill says: “The action 
itself becomes the object of desire.’’ But the act is 
complex. It isin a flash of judgment, which takes in 
many things. There is, however, no analysis of it at 
the time. That is the philosopher’s work. He comes, 
as the anatomist comes with his scalpel, to determine 
what muscles a man uses when he shakes a friend’s 
hand. The “ prudent calculation’’ which the Utili- 
tarian is accused of commending, has no existence in 
his theory. He also would have men do what they 
know to be right; to obey conscience; obey God; con- 
form to law; do their duty, and take the consequences. 
But when asa philosopher, he searches for the spring 
of action, he finds a high pleasure, a gratification, he 
thinks; and he affirms that the obeying of an intuition 
must have the same incentive. The one point in ques- 
tion is the correctness of this analysis. ‘‘ For eighteen 
centuries the Christian world has recognized its ideal 
in the form of a Man of Sorrows,’’ Mr. Lecky says, and 
he says it in support of his theory. Yet we are told 
by one in close and practical sympathy with this Man 
of Sorrows, that Jesus endured the cross “for the joy 
set before him.’”’ This joy of self-sacrifice for the good 
of others does not make him the less, but the more at- 
tractively perfect. And we can but remember that 
this same exewplar and leader of our best aspirations, 
—and the men whose minds he suffused with his 
ideas,—did not hesitate to appeal to self-interest as an 
incitement to highest duties. ‘‘ What shall it profit a 
man” is the key-note of many of their most effective 
appeals. ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
would not have much of a residuum if all self-love 
were taken away. Selfishness is the abuse and excess 
of self-love. The Utilitarians believe that God was 
wise enough and good enough to make virtue palata- 
ble; to associate “ delight’’ with the best doing of His 
will; and to put hope in among the influences that 
save men. In this they are undoubtedly Biblical, and 
as undoubtedly in accord with our reformers and 
practical philanthropists, the modern Stoics and all. 
There is a substantial agreement of the two schools in 
this; and when, after the kitten-chase of ambiguous 
words is over, the true men on either side come to un- 
derstand the meaning of the terms used by their an- 
tagonists, this agreement is not infrequently acknowl- 
edged. ‘ Blessedness, properly explained,’’ says Presi- 
dent McCosh in closing his controversy with President 
Hopkins, “‘is the supreme end.” This involves all that 
the Utilitarians require. So Lecky writes, in a sen- 
tence which has a decided Utilitarian flavor, ‘‘ There 
is a class of pleasures resulting from the gratification 
of our moral feelings, which we naturally place in the 
foremost rank.’”’ And he does not think it selfish to 
enjoy these pleasures. He says of Leibnitz, when in 
controversy with Locke: “If he made pleasure the 
object of moral action, it is only that refined pleasure 
which is produced by the contemplation of the happi- 
ness of others.” 

Now, we judge that on the two important points to 
which our remarks have been restricted it is evident 
that both schools can amicably meet. Neither of 
them commends selfishness; and neither of them be- 
lieves that the mind analyzes its moral acts when per- 
forming them. They can take then the state of mind 
which they both recognize as “virtuous,” “right,” 
“normal,” “holy,’’ and confine their contest to the 
question of the correct analysis, or, as perhaps the In- 
tuitives would prefer to say, the correct diagnosis. 
That is the key of the whole battle. The skirmishes 
in other parts of the field may be decided one way or 
the other, but they are comparatively unimportant, 
and they chiefly occur, we are convinced, in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding of the meaning intended 
in the terms which are used. Language, at the best, is 
but a very imperfect vehicle of thought. The two 
schools have watched for each other’s errors, and have 
by this compelled correction and progress. But they 
have now drawn near enough together to banish op- 
probrious epithets, and to help each other in a friendly 








spirit to discern and fix the truth. Mr. Lecky himself 
may be taken for our authority in this. “Each 
school,’”’ he acknowledges, ‘thas proved in some sense 
at once the corrective and the complement of the 
other. The first, dwelling on the moral initiative, ele- 
vates the tone and standard of life. The second, re- 
vealing the infiuence of surrounding circumstances 
upon character, tends to the most important practical 
reforms. Each, when pushed to its extreme results, 
produces evils which necessitate the reappearance of 
its rival.” 

We will only add that as Truth can have no rival, 
there must be a common center where the absolute 
right men and the Utilitarians will ultimately meet 
and rest. The war will be forgotten, and the blended 
parties will give themselves heartily to the grand re- 
construction for which the world is waiting. 





LEFT-HANDED JUSTICE. 
BY ADAM STWIN. 


Bape eins is precious above all things—except 

justice. There is no sight more impressive and 
gratifying than to see an offender against the common 
weal brought to the bar of justice, and made to feel 
the legitimate consequences of his wrong-doing; butit 
seriously detracts from one’s satisfaction to know that 
the process of conviction has involved a prostitution 
of the costly machinery of the courts, and a grievous 
invasion of the rights and liberties of half a hundred 
citizens who have done no wrong. 

That is certainly not economical justice, however 
commendable it may be otherwise, which rights the 
wrongs of one party—or of both the parties directly 
involved—through gross injustice to a score of persons 
who have no concern in the matter; and in ordinary 
criminal trials it does seem to an outsider as though 
witnesses and jurors have rights as worthy of consider- 
ation as those of the accused, the complainant, or the 
abstract People in whose name the suit is brought. 
But this truth seems to be quite beyond the com- 
prehension of the common officers of our courts, who 
fritter away time with a serenity that is decidedly 
more exasperating than edifying to those who are 
suffering in person and pocket by the laws’ delays. 

We have no thought now of exceptional cases, but of 
the every day routine work of—say the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, certainly nota sinner above all others in 
this matter. Let any one not hardened by familiarity 
watch its proceedings for a single term ; ur even asingle 
day of average dilatoriness. Then contrast the work 
done with the machinery employed—the justice ren- 
dered with the injustice wrought! 

The court is opened at eleven o’clock. A score or 
more of witnesses are in waiting, and perhaps three- 
score jurors who have left their business at the sum- 
mons of the court and—it may be at great personal 
sacrifice—have come forward to perform this unpleas- 
ant part of a citizen’s duty; men, for the most part, 
whose time is precious, and who cannot afford to have 
it wasted. The roll is called with business-like prompt- 
ness; then there is a lull in the proceedings. Only the 
judge and the clerk appear to have anything special to 
do; they write industriously; the lawyers wander 
about in busy aimlessness, or amuse themselves with 
professional banter; the jurors and witnesses wait, 
more or less resignedly, and wonder whether they will 
have anything to do that day. 

At last the judge’s hammer allays the hum of con- 
versation, and a long list of wret¢hes are separately 
called to the bar to receive their sentence, if already 
convicted, or, if their guilt be admitted, to be remand- 
ed for trial in case their plea is “not guilty.’’ The 
hour thus employed is by no means wasted, so far as 
the court-4s concerned, but it is wasted to the jurors 
and witnesses since the business done might just as well 
have been attended to in their absence. 

It is high noon before a case is brought to trial, anda 
jury empaneled. The indictment alleges a criminal 
assault by the prisoner at the bar upon the person of 
the complainant, Mistress Malony: the said Malony 
being called from the House of Detention, where she 
has been held for the space of six or eight weeks, as the 
only witness in the case, leaving at home a numerous 
family of small children to the care of her husband, a 
poor laborer. Her story is told with evident deter- 
mination to convict the prisoner, but it does not hold 
together well. Her wrong is unquestioned; but who 
did it? ‘There was t’ree of them, your honor; wan 
of thim did it.’””, Was the prisoner one of the three? 

She would swear he was, on a stack of Bibles as high 
as the judge’s desk. 

Did she see him? 

“*ndade, your honor, how could I, whin t’was dark ?”’ 

“How, then, do you know that the prisoner is the 
man ?”’ 

“Didn’t the perliceman arrist bim?”’ 

Clearly the case is no case. Wrong has undoubtedly 
been done, but there is not a particle of evidence to 
show that it was done by the prisoner. The judge 
charges the jury accordingly ; the accused is acquitted ; 
the complainant is dismissed to marvel at the mysteri- 
ous ways of justice, and wonder what was gained by 
her unmerited imprisonment; while the jury wender 
why the police magistrate did not hear the case at the 
outset, and so save the injustice and expense it had in- 
volved. 

The next case is one of incipient burglary. Master 
Gutter Snipe, aged ten years, has been caught in an 
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attempt to steal a canary-bird through the bars of a 
basement window. The evidence is conclusive, and no 
defense is made. The young offender pleads guilty, 
and is sent to the House of Refuge. Perhaps a criminal 
career is thus tripped at starting: a thing to rejoice at, 
doubtless; but really it does seem as though it might 
have been done with less machinery, at least without 
calling two or three score business-men away from 
their pressing and by no means unimportant engage- 
ments, that twelve of these may listen to a case which 
the court decides after all. 

Before another case can be called a pompous lawyer 
appears with an armful of law-books and papers, and 
proceeds to harangue the court in regard to the admis- 
sion of his client to bail. It is a sad case of infringe- 
ment of the constitutional rights of a highly respect- 
able and most deserving citizen, (who has half a dozen 
indictments hanging over him, and has already served 
the State, during two or three protracted terms, at 
Sing Sing), and the eloquent counsel argues the case at 
great length. Meanwhile, the jurors who have no 
interest in the matter are wishing they might be spar- 
ed to attend to their business, or, at any rate, long 
enough to get something to eat. 

Two or three other lawyers take advantage of the 
interruption, and it begins to look as though there 
would be nothing else done until to-morrow; but the 
course of justice is finally resumed, in the case of the 
People against Mary McGinnis. The complainant is a 
grey-haired citizen of a neighboring county, who had 
come to the metropolis for a little recreation, and ulti- 
mately to grief through the loss of his pocket-book. 
To get his money back he caused the arrest of the de- 
fendant, with whom he had fallen in and fallen out in 
some disreputable neighborhood, and now twelve good 
men and true are called to decide the important mat- 
ter, while twice as many more are held in reserve in 
case of emergency. The defendant’s story is a shame- 
ful tale of drunkenness and debauchery, in which the 
wish to convict the accused without exposing too much 
of his own shame leads to such confusion of testimony 

‘that conviction is impossible. The jury are satisfied that 
justice would have beer Gone had both parties been 
‘sent to Blackwel"’s Island; but they are forced to acquit 
the prisoner of the particular charge. Fifty working 
“hours, at least, are thus wasted on a case that might 
have been tried by a single magistrate in half an hour. 
: Now and then a case of real importance will be laid 
before a jury; now and then a pick-pocket will be 
convicted, and sent to earn his living in the State 
Prison; or a sneak-thief, or a burglar placed where 
locks are designed to keep him in instead of out; or 
aruffian taught to know that peaceful people’s heads 
are not to be broken with impunity; but these are 
exceptional cases. The most of them are, at best, fit 
only for a police-court. The game is not worth powder. 

There are not many men who would not willingly 
take their turn at jury-duty if they were only sure 
that some reasonable use would be made of their time; 
but the certainty is rather that their time will be 
wasted. And it is doubtful whether any juror whose 
time is worth anything ever leaves the court-room 

‘without a feeling of indignation. Half the day has 
been spent on matters with which a jury has nothing 
to do, and half the remaining time has most likely 
been devoted to trials which have no business before 
such a tribunal, cases in which the result can never be 
worth the cost, cases in which there is not the shadow 
of a cause, or which could be tried just as well before 
a single magistrate. 

If such cases must come before a jury, the court, in 
justice to the jurors, ought to devote the hours of their 
attendance to matters with which juries have to deal: 
the other business—and there is a great deal of it— 
could be done before the assembling of the jurors, say 
between the hours of eleven and one, thus lessening, 
by at least a third, the burden now laid upon them, 
‘and leaving them half of each day to attend to their 
own private affairs. The aggregate saving to jurors 
and witnesses would be something immense. 


The Church. : 


HOME. 


~ Considering the financial embarrassment of the sea- 

son, the contribution of thirty-eight thousand dollars by the 

Methodist Church at Hestonville, Pa., to lift a debt from its 

edifice is not the most discouraging thing that could happen 
« toa church. 


\ The Wisconsin Congregationalists have borrowed an 
idea from the Methodists in selecting a Pastor-at-large, who 
looks after the churches within the bounds of the Associa- 
tion; and the Presbyterians and Congregationalists of De- 
troit, Mich., have a successful Union Sabbath-school Teachers 
Institute. 














Wishing to promote Christian fellowship among 
themselves, and moreover to contribute by their example 
and prayers toward creating a season of revival, the six Con- 
gregational churches of Cambridge, Mass., are holding a series 
of joint conferences, in which addresses and special services 
of praise and prayer are the order of each evening. The first 
meeting was deeply interesting. 


} Among the various ways proposed to promulgate 
and support Unitarian doctrines in the West, that suggested 
by a Michigan pastor has perhaps more novelty than practi- 
cability about it. He advocates the plan of a missionary for 
each State, whose labors should be made self-sustaining in 
this way—he should enlist the people in the work, and secure 
contributions from every liberal man im the State, remaining 





long enough in a place to give a clear statement of his doc- 
trines. He should bave no hesitation to ask to receive pay 
for doing this from every one he meets who favors his cause. 
And if he can organize societies which will help support him, 
so much the better. 

A Chinese colporteur, working under the American 
Tract Society, has been instrumental in converting eight 
Chinese miners at San Juan, Cal., who have entered into an 
agreement to serve the true God. They require any one 
wishing to join their number to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and to sign a dec- 
laration that he truly loves God and the Lord Jesus Christ. 





The machinery of benevolent societies is relatively 
as cheap as that of any other organization. The American 
Board, for instance, spends not quite eight per cent. for nec- 
essary expenditures, and now Rey. Mr. Calkins, of Buffalo, 
has been looking into the figures of the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions, and he finds that its management costs a trifle 
more than the United States paid at first for interest on the 
war debt—“ seven-thirty.”” Of every dollar contributed seven 
and four-tenths cents were deducted for collecting and dis- 
tributing, and ninety-two and six-tenths reached the destina- 
tion intended by the contributors. 


In calling for aid for the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the training of colored ministers, Bishop Miles, of 
the “ Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” ap- 
peals especially to Southern whites, reminding them that his 
Church is not a schism from the Methodist Church South, but 
that it is in entire sympathy with it. There isa touch of grim 
humor in the statement he makes that his is the only Church 
which by its constitution prevents the merging of the two 
races in the same denomination. A piece of land has been 
bought in Louisville for the site of the institution for eighty- 
five hundred dollars, and fifty thousand dollars is wanted for 
the building. : 


Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker, having returned to London, 
appears again among us through the Christian Shield, a paper 
just started with his name at its head as editor. In the first 
number he gives us the opening chapter of his promised 
American Holiday, which relates chiefly to his steamboat and 
hotel experiences. Dr. Parker announces that the Shield, 
while honoring the good uses of denominationalism, will 
never cease to discourage all narrowness and bigotry. It 
proposes to chronicle the labors of all churches, aid every 
good man in his service, and pray for all who hold the Cross 
to be the only gate of heaven. We wish the paper success, 
and Dr. Parker abundant joy in presiding over its columns, 


Reviewing the life of Mrs. Dening, the English lady- 
preacher, the Presbyterian finds that no one ever labored 
with an eye more single, or a heart more full of love to the 
Master, who blessed her work abundantly. ‘ This much must 
be said in simple justice to the memory of an extraordinary 
woman. Notwithstanding all our rules and our well-founded 
opinions on the subject of the public speaking of women, 
there seem to be cases in which the Master gives commission 
as evidenced by his blessing the work.’’ This last sentence is 
taken up by the Congregationalist as furnishing ‘“ Brother 
Cuyler”’ a Presbyterian utterance in his defense in case he 
should ever be brought up again before his Presbytery for 
admitting a woman to his pulpit. 





“Rey. Narayan Sheshadrai, the Hindoo convert, has 
taken the occasion of his attendance at the Alliance meet- 
ings, to remain in this country a few weeks to present the 
claims of his work in India upon our people. He has been 
visiting our large cities, speaking before large audiences, 
and, it is to be hoped, meeting with success in a substantial 
way. Respecting his labors in India, it may be stated that his 
native Church numbers five hundred members, and fourteen 
hundred scholars of all kinds. At present he is engaged in 
promoting quite a novel project in organizing a native Chris- 
tian village, to be called Bethel, where its inhabitants can en- 
joy the advantages that come from the intercourse of a purely 
Christian community. It is not in any way to be exclusive, 
but rather a nucleus for extended work. 


The relative strength of the membership of the Con- 
necticut Congregational churches does not vary greatly from 
year to year. For 1872-3 the additions have been about three 
thousand, the losses by dismissal, death, etc.. twenty-six hun- 
dred. The rather large proportion of one hundred and thirty- 
five were expelled. The State has 295 churches, with 148 pas- 
tors, 97 stated preachers and 50 vacant pulpits. Parsonages 
are owned by 178 societies. Salaries run from $300 up to $6,200, 
The average cost to each member for current parish expenses 
was $17.01; cohtributions for charitable purposes averaged 
$5.50 per member. The accommodation in the churches has 
increased seven per cent. in ten years. These are some of the 
principal figures read at the last meeting of the State Associ- 
ation held at Middletown. Its:moderator was ex-U. 8. Senator 
Lafayette 8S. Foster. 


A new departure has been taken by the Congrega- 
tional Church at Iowa City, Rev. W. E. Ijams pastor, in its 
determination to set aside the Confession of Faith under 
which it was organized. In its place, as we learn from the 
Advance, it has adopted for the admission of members a short 
and simple formula, which is a slight variation of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, retaining all its essential doctrines and its per- 
sonal structure, and has also adopted the Confession of Faith 
of the Iowa State Association. To this full confession no as- 
sent is to be required as a condition of membership. It is 
designed to set forth in detail the views held, in general, by 
Congregationalists; and to express the sympathy of this 
church with those views. As Mr. Ijams puts it, the Iowa City 
church declares, by this movement, that Christian character 
is the only proper condition of membership. This church is 
unusually united and prosperous. 


Taking exception to a remark in the Christian 
Union that the tendency toward the free seat system is 
more marked in the Episcopal church than in any other, 
if there be any tendency at all in that direction, the 
Church Journal says that more than half the Episcopal 
churches in the country already have the free system, and 
that the tendency is to be in that direction. Then, speaking 
of the proposed cathedrals in New York and elsewhere, it 
trusts that people will come to understand that they are 
not “great vanities,” as a Western paper calls them, but 
simply great people’s churches. It adds that “ the idea that 
@ cathedral can be anything saye a free church could never 





enter the head of anybody who has even the suspicion of what 
a cathedralis. We look to them as the practical solution, and, 
as far as we can see, the only practical solution of the ques- 
tion of church privileges for working people in our eities.”’ 


Some one has been looking up the subject of pastors’ 
salaries in New York city, where salaries are supposed to be 
somewhat princely even in the ‘ministerial ranks. Perhaps 
the figures, however, may not be such a great temptation to 
any rural clergyman who may have had a secret ambition to 
fill a metropolitan pulpit at some future day. It appears that 
of the whole number of ministers here, only sixty receive 
$5,000 or upward, while the number receiving over that sum 
is only thirty, and only ten of the thirty are paid $10,000 or 
over. Six of these fortunate ten are pastors of Episcopal 
churches. Twenty Baptist ministers get from $1,000 to $3,000; 
ten ministers in the Lutheran Church are paid from $1,000 to 
$2,500; forty in the Methodist Church at the same rates; 
thirty in the Presbyterian from $1,000 to $3,000; thirty-five in 
the Episcopal from $1,000 to $2,500; and ten in the Reformed 
Dutch from $1,000 to $3,000. It is safe to say that not more 
than half the ministers in New York receive salaries of $2,500, 


while a very large number do not get more than half this 
sum. 


PersonAL.—By the unlucky swamping of a boat, 
Bishop Harris and Dr. Waugh lost all their papers, books and 
clothing while on their way from Pekin to Shanghai. The 
Bishop is on an official visit to the Methodist Missions in the 
East, and his loss includes some very valuable memoranda 
and other papers which cannot be reproduced.—Rev. Dr. 
Henry A. Boardman has just completed the fortieth year of 
his pastorate over the Tenth Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia.—The new Episcopal Church of the Beloved Disciples 
recently dedicated in this city was built and furnished by Miss 
Caroline Talman, at her own expense, as a memorial to her 
parents. It cost $100,000.—Rev. Mr. Knight, of the Free 
Church of Scotland, with which he has been connected for 
twenty-three years, and achieved considerable reputation 
within it, has now withdrawn from its jurisdiction because 
quite a controversy arose respecting the soundness of some 
of his views about prayer, to which allusion has been made 
before. His church have resolved to stand bv him.—Rev. Dr. 
Quint, of New Bedford, Mass., declines the call to the Central 
Congregational Church in Philadelphia.—Rev. Wellington 
Wright, who died in Buffalo lately, in the eighty-ninth year 
of his age, was the last surviving member of the class of 1810 
at Andover, of which the late Drs. Spring and Storrs were 
members. His sight ‘failing in the earlier years of his 
ministry, he became a physician; but after about sixteen 
years, he recovered his sight and returned to his former pro- 
fession, and became settled over the Congregational church 
at Charlestown, N.H., untila stroke of paralysis in his seven- 
tieth year compelled him to retire.—Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Bacon, 
of Orange Valley, N. J., is at Oakland, California, for his 
health, or, as the Pacific put it, he hopes, by placing 
the breadth of the continent between himself and his work, 
and by breathing the balmier air of that Hesperian clime, to, 
stimulate, tone, and reinvigorate a depressed vitality andi a 
worn constitution. 


Professor Phelps, of Andover Seminary, in his reeent 
excellent lecture to the students on the question whether the 
Biblical instruction of our churches requires any change in 
the present usages of the New England pulpit in conducting 
Sunday services, says in one part of it: ‘‘ The people are sen- 
sible of monotony in the two sermons of the day, as they are 
not in attendance upon any other services of a crowded Sun- 
day. By parting with expository preaching, the pulpit has 
parted with its most important aid and stimulus to variety. 
No other one thing gives to preaching so wide a range of re- 
ligious thought as the exposition of the Scriptures, when it 
comes as the fruit of a rich, full mind; rich in seholarly re- 
sources, and full of intense practical aims. No straining to 
preach ad captandum, no affluence of genius in invention of 
illustrative pictures, and no industrious eccentricity in pick- 
ing up sermons from the street, can approach, in point of 
power to catch and to hold the popular ear, the force of down- 
right good sense and hard work, in the accumulation and the 
use of Biblical knowledge. By turning over Biblical instruc- 
tion to other agencies, the pulpit narrows itself inevitably 
and disastrously. It flings away its best help to versatility. 
This, in my view, explains why thinking and overtasked lay- 
men are asking how the Lord’s Day can be made less labori- 
ous. The two sermons, with their devotional accompani- 
ments, are the only two things in the occupations of the day 
which are essentially alike. There is no evidence that the 
popular interest in preaching, as such, has declined. The 
largest regular audiences in the land are in churches. But 
other Sabbath engagements have multiplied, and other stim- 
uli to religious thought have crowded within the popular 
reach. So that to sustain the preaching at its established 
height of interest,a new inspiration of variety is indispensable. 
Under the circumstances, it is the most natural thing that 
church-going people should seek relief from overtasking by 
proposing to drop one of the only two services which appear 
to them alike. We cannot blame them for not being rever- 
ently fond of treadmills.” The Professor himself favors 
the reconstruction of one of the services to the extent of giv- 
ing the matter of Biblical instruction more prominence. 


The announcement made by Bishop Cummins, of 
Kentucky, that he is about to retir from the Episcopal 
Church creates no less surprise and expectation in other de- 
nominations than it does in his Own. He had been brought 
into conspicuous notice in common with the Dean of Canter- 
bury for the time being, by fellowshiping with Christians of 
all professions of faith at the meetings of the Alliance, and 
by the public criticisms that followed, but the episode was 
passing out of mind, and no one surmised that it had started 
him into taking so decided a step. He gives three reasons 
for his} course, and a hint at his future intentions. In the 
first place, he says in his affectionately worded letter to the 
Presiding Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Smith, that he can no longer 
exercise his office in those churches in his diocese which are 
Ritualistic in their tendency and practice. It has long been 
a trial for him to do so, and now he wishes “ to clear his soul 
of all complicity in such errors.” Then, he has lost all hope 
that these errors, prevailing so extensively in the Church of 
England and the American churches, can or will be eradicated 
by any action of the authorities of the church, legislative or 
executive. The only true remedy, in his judgment, is the 
judicious and thorough revision of the Prayer-Book, elimi- 
nating from it all that gives countenance, directly or in- 
directly to the whole system of Sacerdotalism and Ritualism. 
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For himself, he proposes “‘to return to that Prayer-Book 
sanctioned by William White, and to tread in the steps of 
that saintly man as he acted from 1785 to 1789.” Finally, he 
finds that his participation in the communion at New York at 
the same table with Presbyterians and others has created 
‘guch a feeling that he cannot remain in the church without 
sadly disturbing its peace and harmony, and losing his influ- 
ence within it. ‘‘ Therefore,” in conclusion, says the Bishop, 
‘ Tleave the communion in which I have labored in the sacred 
ministry for over twenty-eight years, and transfer my work 
and office to another sphere of labor. I have an earnest hope 
and confidence that a basis for the union of all Evangelical 
Christendom can be fount in a communion which shall re- 
tain or restore a Primitive Episcopacy and a pure Scripture 
Liturgy, with a fidelity to the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith only—Articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesie—a position 
toward which the Old Catholics in Europe are rapidly tend- 
ing, and which has already taken a definite form in the 
* Church of Jesus’ in Mexico. To this blessed work I devote 
ihe remaining years of life, content if Ican only see the dawn 
of that blessed day of the Lord.” 





Whoever the king of Old Calabar may be, he has a 
downright way of expressing himself, as, for instance, in his 
proclamation for the observance of Sunday, that “henceforth 
on God’s day no market is tobe held in any part of Duke Town 
territory, no sale of strong drink, no work, no play, no devil- 
making, no firing of guns, no processions.” In consequence, 
the church and school-room there have been filled to over 
flowing ever since. 

Now that the reports of the Alliance proceedings 
have reached England, we are getting a return of opinions 
about the conference from that country. The accounts of 
the meetings have evidently made an impression there, and 
it is conceded that no conference like it has ever been held. 
But while everything went smoothly over here, it is not so 
certain that there is to be a serene rejoicing over some feat- 
ures of the occasion by our English friends. For instance, 
there is the Dean of Canterbury. ‘“ Will he,’’ asks the En- 
glish Independent, * have the courage to face the storm of pi- 
ous cursing which will come from members of the High 
Church party, by repeating in England what he did in Amer- 
ica? Will he take public part in the communion of the Lord's 
Supper in any Presbyterian, Methodist, or Independent 
chapel? It may be said that it is contrary to the law, and 
that he has no right to violate the law. Then, will he work 
with his sympathizing fellow-churchmen to oppose a law so 
cruelly opposed to the highest and best manifestation of Chris- 
tian fellowship? We want deeds now that the words are 
over.”’ Unless we are greatly mistaken there will be some 
sharp and lively words over this particular case, which will 
find not a few interested readers among us here. 





There is no reason to doubt, in fact there is every 
reason for believing, that out of the one hundred and seventy 
persons captured with the Virginius, only about a score are 
now alive. The rest have been shot by the party in power at 
Santiago de Cuba. It is assumed that this outrage is due to 
the Volunteers, who have for several years done pretty much 
as they liked in defiance of regularly constituted Spanish 
authority. In connection with this affair it must be remem- 
bered that alarge party of Cubans and adventurers have been 
engaged for years in the effort to embroil us with Spain, and 
that the present is the most encouraging opportunity that 
has occurred. It cannot be wondered at if they attempt to 
make a bad matter worse by all means in their power. It 
does not, however, need any exaggeration to make the exe- 
cution of these men, several of whom were probably Ameri- 
eans and Englishmen, a subject for indignation. The 
demonstrations of joy with which the news of their capture 
and execution was received at Havana leaves no doubt as to 
the animus of the resident population as regards Americans. 
It is known that the Home Government at Madrid tele- 
graphed to Cuba, on receipt of the first news, forbidding 
farther executions, but the wires were down between San- 
tiago and Havana, and it is suspected that they were broken 
by the Volunteers in anticipation of orders which would in- 
terfere with their,desire for summary proceedings. What- 
ever we may have to do in this matter, it will be satisfactory 
to remember that the best man of the Republic, Castelar, has 
promptly shown his disapproval of the Sautiago barbarities. 


] 
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we can judge only by inferences. Cabinet consultations have 
been held, correspondence is in progress, and, most significant 
of all, nearly every available national vessel has been ordered 
into commission. The Navy-yards have resumed their ac- 
tivity, to the relief of many mechanics who were out of work, 
and our fighting strength in Cuban waters will be increased as 
fast as possible. In this connection, all facts as to the com- 
parative strength of the Spanish navy and our own are of in- 
terest. Thanks to our economy regarding naval expenses, 
we are not in very effective order. Were it not that Spain 
has her hands full at home, we should be at a manifest disad- 
vantage. We have no iron-clads which are in themselves at all 
able to cope with those which have of late been cruising about 
Spanish waters under legitimate and illegitimate authority, 
and none of those which we have are at the present writing 
ready for sea. Should worst come to worst, we are sufficiently 
superior in seamanship and pluck to make the contest, 
under the circumstances, not so very unequal. We have now 
in commission and on duty at the various foreign stations 
forty-five vessels, all of which are ready for any service. Of 
these, the following are of the most immediate importance, 
being nearest the possible scene of operation : 
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We have five “ first-rates,’’ namely, the Colorado, Franklin, 
Minnesota, Niagara and Wabash. Of these, the last named 
alone is in commission, as flagship of the European Squad- 
ron. All our other large ships can be placed in commission 
within a few weeks, excepting a few which are either incom- 
plete or wholly dismantled. The iron-clads— fifty-one in num- 
ber, but, according to modern ideas, not of very formidable 
powers—can, for the most part, be ready for service in a 
few weeks. The Spanish list of iron-clads is very formida- 
ble when compared with ours, but many of them are not 
available in American waters, and it isa curious circum- 
stance that one of them, the Arapiles, is now in the dry 
dock at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The feelings of her officers 
and men at the threatening aspect of affairs must be some. 
what perturbed. Under the most favorable circumstances 
she could not for some time be made ready for sea, and as 
we shall undoubtedly require our dry dock in case of war, 
she may have to stay in the harbor ina state of quasi cap- 
tivity. At any rate her case may give rise to some delicate 
questions of international etiquette. 


Tweed’s trial has begun at last, and the attendant 
circumstances tend to induce the hope that it will prove some- 
thing like a trial. The counsel for the defense have evinced 
a disposition to avail themselves of all known and unknown 
devices for delaying proceedings, and Judge Davis has shown 
himself quite able and willing to snub such attempts in a 
manner which would abash any one save a lawyer who has 
seen the like of Barnard and Cardozo on the bench in the 
capacity of judges. The trial is making fair progress, but 
public interest in the matter has so far subsided that the 
court-room is at times nearly clear of spectators. Asa speci- 
men of the sort of practice which has obtained among our 
lawyers, it may be mentioned that the defense on Friday in- 
terposed an objection to the effect that it had not been shown 
that Tweed ever filed an oath of office, and that he could not, 
therefore, be held responsible for any offense committed in 
such office. Judge Davis, of course, has no trouble in dis- 
posing of such objections, but they all consume more or less 
time, and as there is apparently an inexhaustible supply of like 
objections in Mr. Graham's memorandum book, the patience 
of the court may be pretty severely tested before a conclu- 
sion is reached. An adequate sentence, or indeed any sen- 
tence at all, will take the public by surprise. 


The Tribune of this city bas been doing excellent 
service to the public, by publishing detailed reports of the 
state of trade and manufactures in various districts through- 
out the Eastern and Middle States. It has thus presented a 
great mass of valuable information, of course incapable of 
even the most condensed summation in a brief paragraph. 
In general, there is a wide and strongly marked depression in 
all branches of industrial activity, the exceptions being few. 
Of course, as a consequence, there is a wide reduction of the 
wage-rate, or of the hours of labor, among manufacturers, 
etc.; and numerous cases in which large establishments have 
stopped work altogether, throwing armies of operatives out 
of employment. Thereis generally reported the expectation 
ofa great improvement of business in the spring; but it is 
difficult to determine on how definite grounds this expectation 
rests. It is pleasant to record that very few disturbances be- 
tween employers and employees are mentioned, the necessity 
for a reduction of wages being generally recognized and as- 
sented to. We notice, also, repeated instances where it is said 
that owing to the building associations established among the 
operatives, most of the men are provided with homes of their 
own, and have no fear of ejectment before their eyes, 





The week closed with a continued feeling of im- 
provement in financial matters, in spite of war rumors and 
recent reports of unsettled markets abroad. These last have, 
however, given place within two or three days to more en- 
couraging news, and to this is in some degree due the better 
confidence which at present prevails. It is evident that there 
is a strong reserve of belicf in our manifest financial destiny, 
underlying all the excitement which has of late prevailed. 
Otherwise the market could not have withstood the successive 
shocks which it has sustained. On Friday the bears, being 
driven to desperation, concocted a scheme, which, however 
complimentary to Mr. Vanderbilt, was very disgraceful on 
the part of its perpetrators. A number of telegrams were 
received hinting darkly that the “‘Commodore”’ was dead.,and 
the stock market promptly responded by falling off, until the 
heartless story was disproved. 

Three weeks ago, everything in French politics 
pointed to the speedy inauguration of the Count de Cham- 
bord as King Henry the Fifth. In a single hour this prospect 
disappeared utterly, on the publication of a letter from the 
Count. The text of this memorable letter has just come to 
hand,and we now get acomplete view of a well-defined chapter 
in current French history—the attempted Bourbon restora- 
tion. It may not be inappropriate, at this time, to recall the 
leading events of this episode. In May last, M. Thiers seemed 
successfully guiding the nation toward a Conservative Re- 
public. He fell, because a single incident showed that the 
Parisian Republicans would not follow his Conservative lead ; 
in an election to the Assembly they chose the violent Barodet 
over the moderate republican Remusat. This was the signal 
for a gravitation of all shades of Conservatism in the Assem- 
bly to a common center, the overthrow of Thiers, and the in- 
stallation of MacMahon. The next step was the union of the 
two monarchist factions, the Count of Paris waiving his 
claims in favor of Chambord. On the latter's disposition 
everything now hung. By his whole history he was pledged 
to the “divine right” theory, and to the white flag that sym- 
bolized the historical Bourbon monarchy; while it was evi- 
dent that the only practicable monarchy in France was a 
constitutional one, under the tri-color. There was a long sus- 
pense, repeated “interviewing ’’ of the Count, and at last a 
general impression that he had yielded or compromised, His 
letter of Oct. 27th to M. de Chesnelong flatly contradicted this 
expectation, and resulted, as the writer must have known it 
would do, in the instant overthrow of bis prospects of a 
throne. Now we have the prolongation of MacMahon's term, 
and a continuation of the undefined government, under 
which, however, France may be learning lessons in self-con- 
trol and the practical conduct of politics, 
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The letter of the Count de Chambord is a curiosity. 
{t is an extraordinary mixture of chivalrous devotion to prin- 
ciple; of an egotism based not on self-conceit, but on a the- 
ory; and of blindness to modern political conditions. We 
quote a few sentences, to indicate its tone: 

“IT was not affected when public opinion, carried away by a 
current which I deplore, alleged that I at last consented to 
become the Legitimist King of a Revolution.......l am asked 
now to sacrifice my honor. What can I reply, but that I re- 
tract nothing and curtail nothing of . 4 previous deciara- 
tions? The claims of yesterday gave me the measure of what 
would be exacted of me on the morrow, and I cannot consent 
to inaugurate a reparative and strong reign by an act of 
weakness.......The issue at stake is none other than that of 
reconstructing society, deeply disturbed, upon its natural 
basis; of energetically insuring the reign of law and order ; 
of es prosperity at home, concluding lasting alliances 
abroad, and, espe*fally, of not fearing to employ force in the 
service of order and justice...... My personality is nothing; 
my principle is everything. France will see the end of her 
trials when she is willing to understand this. I am a neces- 
sary pilot, the only one capable of guiding the ship to port, 
because I have for that a mission of authority....... France 
cannot perish, for Christ still loves his Franks; and when God 
has resolved to save a people, He takes care that the Scepter 
of Justice is only put into hands strong enough to wield it.” 

In aword, the count holds athoor) hy, the pre- 
cise counterpart of what Pius LX. holds as to the Papacy. He 
regards himsclf as the hereditary representative of the prin- 
ciple of authority in the French nation, just as the Pope em- 
bodies the principle of authority in the whole church, It is 
impossible not to respect the magnanimity of a man who 
gives up a crown sooner than resign his principles, however 
unreasonable they may be. “Henry V.,’’ as he calls him- 
self, is in so far noblerthan Henry IV., “‘ Henry of Navarre,” 
who turned from Protestant to Catholic to gain the kingdom, 
saying, *‘ Paris is well worth a mass.”” And we may thank 
the Count de Chambord’s honesty for saving France from @ 
king utterly unfitted by his beliefs and associations for ruling 
her successfully. 
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The result of the international monetary confer- 
ence, held in Vienna during the month of August, has thus 
tardily found its way into print through the Engligh papers. 
The resolutions recommend the adoption of a gold standard 
with an international decimal coin of an even number of cen- 
tigrammes and decigrammes. The London Economist says : 
As 2 francs contain 725 25-30 centigrammes of gold, 20 marks 
716 236-279, the pound sterling 722 24-100, and five American 
dollars 752 31-100 centigrammes, no correlation exists between 
these moneys. The conference, therefore, recommends that 
an international type of about the value of a dollarshould be 
adopted, as it would be almost the equivalent of five francs, 
two Austrian florins, four marks, four shillings, one United 
States dollar, one and a quarter roubles, one douro, one Por- 
tuguese milreis, or two and ahalf Dutch florins, and the deci- 
mal divisions of which would approach in value 27 important 
coins, including the sou, the franc, penny, shilling, silver 
groschen, kreutzer, cent, florin, real, etc.; the report conse- 
quently proposes a principal international gold piece of 750 
centigrammes fine, weighing 800 grammes, and for an inter- 
national type a metrical dollar of 150 centigrammes pure, 
divided into 100 cents; for the coin of each country to be re- 
ceived at its nominal value in each of the others the confer- 
ence is of opinion that monetary treaties are unncessary, 
and that it would be sufficient for each government to with- 
draw the coin as soon as it had lost its legal weight by circu- 
lation, and to authorize certain public offices to give gold 
for the small change. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


nm HAT dreadful ministerial starch” attracts the 

attention of Spurgeon, who says to his brother clergy- 
men: “If you have indulged in it I would earnestly advise 
you to ‘go and wash in Jordan seven times,’ and get it out of 
you, every particle of it. Iam persuaded that one reason why 
our workingmen so universally keep clear of ministers is be- 
cause they abhor their artificial and unmanly ways. If they 
saw us, in the pulpit and out of it, acting like real men, and 
speaking naturally, like honest men, they would come around 
us. Baxter's remark still holds good: ‘The want of a famil- 
iar tone and expression is a great fault in most of our deliver- 
ies, and that which we should be very careful to amend.’ The 
vice of the ministry is that ministers will parsonificate the 
Gospel. We must have humanity along with our divinity if 
we would win the masses. Everybody can see through affec- 
tations,and people are not likely to be taken in by them, 
Fling away your stilts, brethren, and walk on your feet ; doff 
your ecclesiasticism and array yourselves in truth.” 


—Dr. F was the president of a Southern college, 
who professed to be very grammatical in the use of lan- 
guage, and therefore expected his pupils to be likewise. Play- 
ing cards was strictly forbidden on the school premises; but, 
as is always the case, this law was often violated by the stu- 
dents without their being detected. A number of freshmen 
collected together in one of their number's room, and were 
enioying a good game of euchre, when a knock was heard at 
the door. *‘ Who's there?” “Me! was the laconic reply- 
“Who's me?” “Professor F—.’ “You lic! Ha, ha, hal 
Professor F— wouldn't say ‘me!’ He'd say, ‘ItisI,sir!’”* 
The old professor turned his back and went off, knowing that 
they had him there. 

—The Litchfield Sentinel says: “The vane of the 
Congregational steeple is gone, and nobody knows when it is 
going to rain, or where the wind is. And this brings to mind 
a little colloquy between Parson Elliot and Lawyer Andrews 
some time ago. They were talking about which way the 
wind was. Andrews said, ‘We go by the court-house vane.’ 
‘And we,’ replied the parson, ‘go by the church vane.’ ‘Well,’ 
said the lawyer, ‘in the matter of wind that is the best au- 
thority’; and each went his way.” 





—‘ James Jenkins,” said a schoolmaster to his pupil, 
“what isan average?” “A thing,sir,’’ answered the scholar, 
promptly, ‘that hens lay eggs on.”” ‘Why do you say that, 
you silly boy?” replied the pedagogue. ‘ Because, sir,” said 
the youth, “I heard a gentleman say the other day as a hen 
would lay, on an average, a hundred and twenty eggs a year.”* 

—Heine said of the elder Dumas: ‘ His head is an 
inn where good ideas often enter, but where they never re- 
main over night. Very often it is quite empty.” 

—A merchant who has a class in Sunday-school 
asked, ** What is solitude ?” and was visibly disturbed when a 
miserable boy answered: “ The store that don’t advertise,” 
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TO A LILY. 
BY ANNIE MATHESON. 


H, thou embodied fragrance, born of light, 
Thou golden-hearted lily, pure and white, 

Did snow and sunshine, melting through the earth, 
Buried within one grave, awake thy birth? 
Or dost thou mark the print of angel feet 
With God-sent blossoms wonderfully sweet ? 
Within thy chalice burns a scepter bright 
Of concentrated sunbeams, in whose flight 
New hopes and joys were sent the world to greet! 
Oh, window op’ning on the golden street, 
Thou givest our dim eyes new strength of sight— 
Heaven's light and air stream through, and, mingling, meet 
In our dead hearts till they at length shall beat 
With strange new pulses, streng with new-born might! 
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THAT PUMPKIN 


‘\ HICH I saw this morning rolling and tum- 
bling like a porpoise down the swollen Susque- 
hanna has mistaken its destiny. I never should have 
thought a pumpkin would dream of becoming a por- 
poise if I had not seen this one, though a porpoise is 
the jolliest thing afloat, and I always did say (since I 
heard some one else say so) that if I believed in trans- 
migration of souls I should choose to be a porpoise 
when I became tired of being myself. Summer and 
winter it’s all the same with a porpoise. He is forever 
turning somersaults, If the Arctic seas become too 
cool for His Serene Highness, he comes down south, 
turning somersaults all the way through the whole 
blessed Atlantic, till tropical suns and warmer seas 
make life a luxury. And then when Mrs. Porpoise 
and the children need a change he leads the whole de- 
lighted family back again through a series of somer- 
saults to the cool currents and living waters of Iceland, 
where they bathe in bliss. 

Now all this is just the thing for a porpoise, but the 
‘worst possible plan of life for a pumpkin; and that is 
why [say that conceited yellow old fool bobbing up 
and down there in the muddy waters of the Susque- 
hanna, and rolling over and over into the sunlight in 
the vain attempt to “do” the porpoise, had mistaken 
its destiny. Some who cannot remember my mother’s 
Thanksgiving pies may call me prejudiced, and the un- 
blissful ignorance which never stole into a New En- 
gland pantry may take sides with the pumpkin with- 
out changing my opinion. Sink or swim, survive or 
perish, that pumpkin has certainly mistaken its des- 
tiny. If it had only stopped here at Pittston, and 
rolled up to grace the “ P. P. Festival ’’ we are to have 
to-night, I should reverse my judgment in admiration 
of its energy and pluck in getting here. 

You never heard of a Pumpkin-Pie Festival? Why, 
man, you are behind the times! These Pittston folks 
out-Yankee the Yankees, To be sure they indulge oc- 
casionally in such vulgar entertainments as strawber- 
ries, or peaches and cream can furnish. But when they 
want to build a church or raise anything extra for the 
poor they are shrewd enough to appeal to the most re- 
fined palates by promising a feast on pumpkin-pies. 
And I say it is melancholy to think that to-night, doubt- 
less, in the blackness of darkness already overshudow- 
ing the river, that stupid pumpkin will dash its precious 
head in pieces against some bridge or pier, and be scat- 
tered in irrevocable confusion, to rise no more even in 
dreams. How much better to have lain contentedly 
up there in the “river lot,” lonely and desolate and 
forsaken as it seemed, for it might then have been of 
some use in the world and done somebody some little 
good. 

And what lots of pumpkins we have just now. This 
scare in ‘the street’’ has discovered some of them 
rolling and tumbling in waters muddier than the Sus- 
quehanna ever knew, and I suspect there are many 
more whom we never shall discover. They all deserve 
some allowance for being pumpkin-headed I admit, 


because a pumpkin is not to blame for being a pump- |. 


kin. And ‘hey may plead with show of reason that 
the rising waters fairly lifted them out of the steady 
old ways of living, and so they are not wholly respon- 
sible for the thefts committed and the defalcations 
a just misfortune has betrayed. Perhaps it will be 
found by an intelligent jury and an impartial Court 
that the man whu believed himself the State of New 
York, or the National Bank of Podunk, was “‘ insane,” 
and therefore irresponsible. But there is a Voice 
which no charity can drown and no darkness still, 
which will thunder in the ears of every such man, 
“Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.”” And the men who would get rich suddenly are 
by no means the only ‘“‘fools.”” Discontent is a ghost 
in every home, askeleton under every party-dress, a 
nightmare in every honeymoon, and, like a wasp, 
sucks the honey from every rose however sweet. 

After all, to be a pumpkin is not so bad a thing if 
only one would not try to become a porpoise and get 
ruined in the attempt. The wicked ambition which 
leads one, not to grow ripe {and golden and mellow, 
but, to squander one’s powers with half-matured life 
on some chance gain, is ruinous for men whose every 
act should bear the dignity of an immortal destiny. 
God has made us to differ, but not in order to put us 
a-sighing over the inequalities of life. By means of 
these very inequalities of life which so often oppress 





he would comfort us with the assurance that He is su- 
preme who doeth all things well. We rejoice in his 
love and goodness. But the tenderness of Infinite love 
would avail us but little if it were not sustained by 
Omnipotence. 

Here among the spurs of the Alleghenies one finds 
many lovely meadows and smiling valleys which charm 
the traveler. But how often as we look upon them do 
we think, ‘‘ These owe all their fertility and beauty to 
the towering hills above. They are watered by moun- 
tain streams, and their quiet beauty is enhanced by 
contrast with the wild and rugged features of the hills 
abovethem. “ The strength of the hills is his also,” and, 
often as he woos us by revelations of his love and good- 
ness, he tells us that these every where underlie his om- 
nipotence. And because his nature and his name is 
Love, we may rejoice at every assertion of his sover- 
eignty. 

No less is it his sovereign power which decrees the 
differences that separate men as mental and moral be- 
ings. The deep-gulfed and bridgeless differences which 
distinguish Indians and white men are not explained 
by education and culture. God blesses one man with 
the matchless genius of a Milton, while to the vast 
crowd of men he gives scarcely enough to appreciate 
what Milton has written. 

And since this is his will shall we complain? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, ‘* Why 
hast thou made me thus?” Is it not his kind purpose 
in all this to assure our feeble faith, and by means of 
these very inequalities whicb so often annoy and fret, 
to inspire us to grand overmastering energy by the as- 
surance that He is supreme who doeth all things well? 
By this endless variety he provides for every man a 
place and for every place a man. There are great 
spheres for some to fill, but for others, for the vast 
crowd of men, only a little one. And the least is by 
no means the worst. 

If we were not made to soar, may we not sing God’s 
praises so that men shall listen? We may not catch 
their applause nor excite their envy by our high at- 
ainments, but we may make this old world happier 
and better for our pure and cheerful lives. 

God is economical in his gifts. If he only designs a 
woman to make her home attractive, he need not give 
her shining talents which will make her discontented, 
and therefore useless. If he designs a man to show 
what grace can do against most fearful odds, he places 
him in poverty and distress, surrounded by vice and 
crime, and says, “‘ Let your light shine.’’ It does not 
need a very big light nor a very brilliant one in such a 
place. Ina deep, dark well you can see the stars when 
you cannot see the sun. Ina dismal cavern a flicker- 
ing torch has saved a precious life. And so it matters 
nothing where you may be placed—in poverty or 
wealth, in ignorance, or surrounded by the power 
knowledge gives—God placed you there for a purpose. 
And the only question for you or for me is, ‘‘ Am I do- 
ing whatI can?” It is as though God said to each one 
by the peculiar talents and circumstances of his life, 
“Here is your sphere. In this you havea work to do 
that no other can do, neither I nor angels. If not, I 
need never have made you.” 

Our spheres of life may seem small and full of sor- 
row, but 

* The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask : 
Room to deny ourselves—a road 
That leads us daily nearer God.”’ 
Pittston, PA., Oct. 23, 1873. P. 








THE DIDS AND THE DONES. 


66 OT another word in his defense, Cousin 

Harry! A man who will murder his own 
mother-tongue is fit for any other enormity of which 
human nature is capable. Let no such man be trust- 
ed!’ And with the faintest perceptible curve in her 
delicate nose, half neutralized by the twinkle of humor 
in her eye, the speaker sank deeper into her sofa-cush- 
ions, and her perusal of the “‘ Ethics of the Dust.” 

“ But, dear cousin,” persisted Harry, ‘‘I don’t want 
him entrusted with a professorship of the English lan- 
guage. Nor doTI at all extenuate his errors of speech; 
though, knowing as I do the substantial truth and 
virtue of the man, I may have lightly regarded a few 
flaws on the surface. But, in spite of your loyal sym- 
pathy for the violated majesty of Lindley Murray, I 
did expect from your penetration a milder verdict 
than that of wilful murder.”’ 

“ Justifiable homicide, perhaps? No, do not mistake 
me, cousin. People who talk by grammar and dic- 
tionary are only a shade less odious to me than those 
who defy all the laws. Right speech, like good man- 
ners, ought to come by the grace of God; and unless 
one’s whole being is possessed by the eternal harmo- 
nies the discord is sure to be perceptible. Theology 
aside, now, do you really think there is much hope in 
this world, of any other, for a man who is capable of 
saying, ‘I done it’ ?”’ 

“T am not permitted to shut the gates of mercy on 
mankind,” replied Harry, somewhat amused, “nor 
even to imagine a limit to the progressive improve- 
ment of any living thing. I myself have risen from 
who knows what depth of undevelopment? Even if I 
disown my ancestral gorilla or blue ape—whom the 
language-theory must place some ages lower than the 
Dones—could I ask you, if it were possible, to admit to 
your social circle any of our pagan progenitors who 





lived, say two thousand years ago? And since I have 
been able to rise through the centuries to my present 
exalted place in the scale of being, can I dare be less 
merciful to another than Providence has been to me?” 

“You are laughing at me,” said Florence, “ but I 
forgive you, though I positively disclaim the personal 
arrogance with which you seem to charge me. Your 
friend is, doubtless, a very worthy person, but he 
would be as much bored by our society as we by his. 
You men, in the every-day affairs of life, must meet 
all sorts and conditions of people, and can do so, I pre- 
sume, without annoyance. In society it is different. 
Here the finer elements hold sway, and the magical 
circle would be broken if —” 

“Tf entered by a luckless wight with fewer than six- 
teen quarterings to his shield? Pardon me, cousin, if 
I think you just reverse the case. Selfish exclusion, if 
it belongs anywhere in God’s universe, is the sphere of 
men, to whom is committed the struggle for existence, 
and who may have some excuse for growing hard 
under the knocks and collisions they must bear. But 
for what purpose are you women tenderly guarded 
and shielded from all rude contacts with the world, if 
not to preserve a bounteous and radiant sphere of 
sweetness and light for the refreshment and reinforce- 
ment of weary combatants? Our motives for effort 
would soon fail, let me tell you, if we had no visible 
presentment of a calmer and sweeter life, such as you 
of the class most favored by weaith and culture alone 
can give us. You are the apostles of rest and cheer, 
and you have no right to neglect the gift that is in 
you.” 

“Very well for an extemporancous effort, Mr. 
Preacher-elect,” said Fiorence. ‘Since it comes in 
the way of your profession, one must not be angry 
with you, Isuppose. But you have not yet made out 
any personal claim on the part of Mr. Adamson, nor 
shown me that an introduction would be of the slight- 
est use to him.”’ 

“Oh, as to that,” rejoined Harry, “I might quote to 
you the example of St. Paul—a scholar and gentleman, 
I believe you will admit?—who declared himself a 
‘debtor to all men.’ Or, I might cite your favorite old 
motto, Noblesse oblige—the sole relic of the ancien 
régime which T should at all care to preserve. But I 
would rather give you a glimpse of Adamson’s own 
history, and try whether you do not find in it a toueh 
of that nature which makes all men kin. 

“At five years old he was left an orphan, with a 
brother two years younger and a baby sister. His 
father—a country parson, descended from a long line 
of scholarly recluses, who had loved truth for its own 
sake, and never discovered the art of making it pay— 
had died a year before. The children were left with 
their mother’s relatives upon a barren farm in New 
Hampshire. Jobn has told me in our confidential 
hours that he can remember no earlier or stronger im- 
pulse than that of protecting and caring for the little 
ones, and he has often smiled in recalling the tremene 
dous feeling of parental responsibility that swelled his 
tiny breast, as they returned together from his moth- 
er’s funeral. His second motive was a thirst for knowl- 
edge, which may have grown stronger with every 
transmission through a dozen generations. But this 
was only a desire; the other was also a duty, and John 
has never been the man to hesitate between the two. 
His ambition expended itself, as the years went on, in 
providing for the education of his brother and sister, 
and this he accomplished by ‘doing the work that lay 
next him,’ according to Goethe’s advice—though 
whether the self-adoring genius would have been 
capable of the grand self-sacrifice involved in John’s 
work I take leave to doubt. He toiled, winter and 
summer, upon those rocky farms, acquiring the mus- 
cular habits, and, to a certain extent, the speech of 
the ploughmen with whom he associated. His sole in- 
dulgence was in the mathematical study which filled 
his long evenings. If it had been classical, instead, he 
would doubtless have caught more of the rhythm of 
the ‘eternal harmonies,’ cousin, but his circumstances 
in boyhood have apparently given a new turn to the 
family genius. 

“Only when his brother was safely launched upon a 
professional career, and his sister, having been ‘ finish- 
ed’ at a ‘Collegiate Institute,’ chose for herself a new 
protector, did John begin to indulge his own tastes by 
attendance upon university lectures, and it was there 
I met him two winters ago. His humble, toilsome, 
self-denying years have not been lost even to himself. 
His mind has been driven to act with independent 
vigor, and I am told that he has even discovered some 
new and important principle in bridge-building which 
may yet elevate him to fame and fortune. But to my 
view the most precious result of all is the tone of the 
man’s nature, braced by the keen air of endurance and 
voluntary sacrifice. It seems to me, cousin, that there 
is one thing better than even the best gift of Provi- 
dence, and that is the ability to do without it,—because 
this is a gift of Grace.” 

* Ah!” said Florence, trying to hide her real interest 
under an air of mockery, “if it only were not for the 
‘fame and fortune,’ I should almost like to cultivate 
the acquaintance of your Pontifex Maximus. But if, 
in addition to his other iniquities, he is to become a 
nouveau riche —! Nevertheless, I repeat it, let him 
come, if so it must be.”’ 

Now if we had undertaken a story we should ba 
driven to the very verge of romance in showing how 
endurable Mr. John Adamson proved himself even to 
the exalted and cvitical circle which revolved about 
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Miss Florence. But, in the interest of science, and 
without compromising the CHRISTIAN UNIon’s charac- 
ter for strict and sober veracity, it is our duty to record 
that in the genial atmosphere of that favored region 
John’s speech underwent a rapid and complete amel- 
ioration; bis nouns and verbs learned to dwell together 
in millennial harmény; and the “evolution” of a Did 
from a Done was accomplished in the short space of 
one individual life. M. E. T. 


The Little Folks. 


CROSS-EYED SUSAN HUNT. 
BY PAIGE DWIGHT. 


‘“srQ\HERE isn’t a girl in school that I like,” 

said May Hawkes in a very dejected tone, 
after her first day at the little select school at Marston. 
“They’re homely and poky, and I never shall know 
them, and I don’t care if I don’t.” 

“Why, my dear little daughter!’ said Mrs. Hawkes, 
looking up from her work and smiling upon her 
twelve-year-old child. ‘“‘ What a long acquaintance 
you have had from which to judge—one whole day! 
and how very discriminating your criticisms are!”’ 

May blushed under the quiet sarcasm. 

“ Well, mamma, you know whatI mean. They’re not 
nice. They wear homely boots and horrid dresses 
and—” 

“Oh! May!”’—Mamma was not sarcastic now, she 
was deeply grieved, and May fairly gquailed before a 
new sternness in the dear, loving eyes. There was 
silence for a moment, then Mrs. Hawkes said slowly— 

“J am very glad, my darling, that we have been 
brought to this new, out-of-the-way place, if you have 
such a lesson to learn. You mean that the girls you 
have seen are not stylish ?”’ 

“Why, yes, I suppose I do;” answered May slowly. 

‘Then you have loved yourtfriends for their clothes, 
I suppose.” 

“No, indeed, I hav’n’t. I loved Robie Farr and Liz- 
zie Noble and Alice Tell and ever so many more, just 
for themselves,” said May impetuously; ‘‘and I never 
shall have such friends again, never in this world.” 

“They were very nice girls,” said Mrs. Hawkes, 
“but they were not pretty girls, and if they had 
chanced to be children of poor parents, they would 
have appeared no better than these Marston children 
until you knew them. The Lord gave them to you as 
friends, and friends are very precious and very neces- 
sary to affectionate hearts like yours. Now, you area 
little girl who thinks she is one of the Lord’s children, 
and you may be very sure that the kind Father, who 
took you away from those you loved, has other friends 
waiting you here. Be careful not to reject any 
precious friendship he has saved for you.” 

This was a new idea to May, and mamma was quick 
to see the interest in her daughter’s eyes. ‘‘ He has 
these presents for you,” she continued, * hidden away 
until the right moment, when you find yourself want- 
ing them, and then, often suddenly, he gives them 
to you. Just as I bought your white furs in the 
autumn, and after the winter came, at Christmas time, 
I took them out and gave them to you; and last sum- 
mer, you know, I kept the beautiful fan, aunt Kate 
sent, until that hot summer Sabbath, when it was not 
only a delight to you, bt also of great use.” 

“T never thought of it in that way before,” said May 
thoughtfully. 

“‘T suppose you thought a friend was a happen so,” 
said mamma. “ Notatall. If you watch the changes 
of your life, you will always find, I think, that every 
friend is sent to you for a particular purpose, either to 
make you stronger or wiser or that you should make 
them happier or better. Now, until you find your 
friends here, I have one little rule to give you. Doyou 
think you can follow it?” 

“T’lltry, mammu;” said May, already feeling a new 
interest in those “ poky girls.” 

“Try to make the one whom you like least a little 
happier.” 

May thought a moment. 

“ Well, the one I like least is that cross-eyed Sarah 
Hunt. Yes, I'll try.” 

“Cross-eyed Sarah Hunt’’ was extremely surprised 
the next day, when May came across at recess and 
handed her the last ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” saying; “I 
thought you might like to look at the pictures.” 

** How did you know I liked pictures?” asked Sarah, 
brightening almost to prettiness. 

“T thought you did because every body does, almost.” 

“Well, Ido more than that. It seems to me some- 
times as though I could just go without eating if I 
could have all the pictures [ could look at.” 

May opened her eyes rather wide, for there was some- 
thing startling in the earnestness with which Sarah 
spoke, and a hungry look in both the straight and 
crooked eye aroused May’ sinterest in thisone whom 
she bad liked least. Some sympathetic light must have 
dawned in her eyes, for Sarah, looking round cau- 
tiously, said: 

“The girls are all out playing, so I’llshow you how 
much I like ’em;” and opening the lid of her desk, she 
drew carefully out the fly leaves of two or three old 
books. “I hav’n’t a mite of time scarcely, ’cause Ma 
she ’ain’t no girl and the baby’s teething; but I’ve 
been doin’ these when I could catch a minute.”’ As 
she spoke she showed them one by one to May. 

















“There's Bill, Squire Gravey¥ old white horse. He 
come down to our house after cherries the other day, 
and stood pawing away at the door, and I tried to 
draw him. But it don’t look a bit good. Bill’s neck’s 
right up in the air. That’s brother Bob and Annie 
picking berries. I showed that to ma and she said, 
right off, who they was. There, that’s our calf, and 
that other ’s two old rats that robbed our hens’ nests. 
I watched and saw ’em doit. You see, we’d missed 
our hens’-eggs for a week or two. We'd hear the heus 
cackle, and when we'd go out, there wasn’t an egg in 
the nests. So one day I watched for the thief. Pretty 
soon, just after a hen cackled, two old rats popped out 
of a hole and ran up to the side of the nest. One 
whopped over on his back and lay still with his paws 
all curled toward each other, and the other rat crept 
into the nest and boosted the egg over the side, when 
it fell right straight upon the other rat’s stomach. 
Then Mr. Rat ran out of thenestand dragged the one 
with the egg off by the tail. That’s the way I drew 
‘em in the picture. That picture wasn’t meant for 
any body in particular. It’s only a girl and boy I 
thought up, and they’re having a swing.” 

“Why, Sarah Hunt, I think these are beautiful,” 
said May, in genuine admiration. “If you improve 
more and more, you'll be a real artist, and perhaps 
have a studio like my cousin Mary and send pictures 
to the Exhibition. Perhaps you might be another Rosa 
Bouheur, you know.” 

““Who’s she?” asked Sarah. 

“Oh, a woman that paints rats and things, and parts 
her hair on the side.” 

“Oh!” said Sarah, rather puzzled, not having 
thought of this latter element in ber dreams of success. 

“Mamma, mamma;” cried May on her return that 
afternoon. ‘Do you know I’ve found a real artist. 
That cross-eyed Sarah Hunt draws a great deal better 
than I can, and she never took a lesson in her life!’’ 
Mrs. Hawkes listened attentively to May’s account of 
the conversation. 

“T think, May,” she said, ‘‘ we can help Sarah along, 
by writing to cousin Mary about her. She cansend up 
a few books of elementary drawing and can write sug- 
gestions of her own, and Sarah can follow them out as 
closely as possible. I will write at once.” 

May could scarcely wait until morning to tell Sarah 
Hunt what bad been done for her, and Sarah in turn 
explained to her a difficult rule in arithmetic; and by 
the time the books arrived, with along letter from 
Cousin Mary, the little maidens were fast friends. 

The next summer, Alice Tell, wan and delicate by 
reason of much party going and along winter in a 
heated city house, came out to Marston to recruit. 

“Oh! May,” she said, after Sarah had left the house; 
“how can you like that girl? She dresses so country, 
and her crossed eyes make me nervous every time I 
look at her.” 

May’s face flushed with indignation and she replied 
rather hotly: 

“She's one of the nicest girls I ever met, Alice, and 
you must not speak ill of her. My mamma always 
says it makes very little difference about one’s outside 
dress if we are neat, you know, and I see it now, for 
Sarah Hunt’s a great deal more dressed up inside than 
either of us.”’ 

That was a long summer to May, for shefound Alice 
Tell far less companionable thanshe had beenin town, 

One day she confided her disappointment to Mrs. 
Hawkes, and asked in great trouble: 

‘What is it, mamma, has she grown ill-tempered 
and changed, or what is the mag¢ter?”’ 

Mamma smiled a very happy &nile. “ My dear little 
daughter,” she said, ‘Alice has not changed in any 
respect that I can see, but you have changed and out- 
grown her, my darling. The truth is that poky, cross- 
eyed girl whom you despised, has done you a world of 
good. You have learned to look upon those you meet 
with a kind and hopeful spirit, and I respect my little 
girl for her new attainment.” 

May’s heart gave a happy bound as mamma kissed 
her, and she found no trouble afterward in enduring 
the unkind criticisms Alice daily bestowed upon the 
people and stumps of Marston. 

As the years went on, Cousin Mary married and 
settled permanently in town, and May and Sarah Hunt 
were welcomed to her roof, and pursued their studies 
with enthusiasm. 

It was a happy day for May when Sarah Hunt really 
gained a place in the exhibition. One afternoon, as 
she lingered lovingly in front of the precious canvas, 
a Marston view, with a fine group of cattle in the fore- 
ground—a languid, faded woman passed, leaning on 
the arm of a dissipated looking young man. 

The woman paused as she neared the picture, and 
raised her eye-glasses. 

“Yes, Alfred,’’ she said, with a weary drawl, “that’s 
actually that horrid, stupid Marston, where the 
Hawkes buried themselves, and I do believe it was 
painted by that vulgar, cross-eyed Sarah Hunt. Deary 
me! those cattle look positively deformed. What an 
absurd study!”’ 

May could scarcely restrain a merry little laugh at 
this wise criticism, but she grew quite sober after it, 
and thought reverently, 

“Yes, mamma was right; a friend is a present from 
the dear Father, who knows just what we need. How 
much Sarah has helped me, and how much I have been 
able to help her, also! We needed each other. May I 
never reject one of His gifts, and lose wilfully the new 
sweetness and joy that God would add to my life.” 





SHE COULD BE TRUSTED. 
BY M. THIERS. 


sé CAN trust my little daughter; I know she 

tells me everything,” said the mother, holding 
up the bright, gentle face, and looking down at it 
fondly. 

“Yes, mamma,” was on the little girl’s lips, but her 
eyes dropped suddenly, and her cheeks were crimsoned 
ina moment. A kiss on the pretty lips, and the mother 
was turning away. 

‘“*Mamma,”’ said the little husky voice, “let me whis- 
per in your ear.”’ 

‘**Maimina, you trust me, I must tell you everything,” 
and her voice was so low that only the mother heard 
it. Asshe bent over to catch the hurried words, she 
felt the little heart fluttering under her fingers, she 
saw the face flush and pale; she knew, too, by the 
quiver of the lips the struggle of the moment. 

She would have ki-scd the lips, the face, and hushed 
the heart; she would have stopped the trying story, 
but she knew that a fault confessed was a fault half 
conquered, and so waited to the end. 

It was a strange new thougbtlessness the little girl re- 
counted, of a sad step aside from the narrow path of 
right. She knew better. She had been more than half 
uuhappy on account of it for several days, especially 
as she could not gather courage to confess it—only the 
words of trust brought about that confession. Could 
she say, “Yes, mamma,’’ knowing that at that very 
moment she was covering a little corner of the heart 
where she had hidden a fault she wished no eyes to see. 
Could she take praise which was not hers by right? 
—kiss the lips that said, ‘‘I know she tells me every- 
thing ’’? Could she add deceit to her first faukt and so 
double it? With the quick impulse of right she turned 
and told the fault, waiting with her bowed head to be 
forgiven. ‘ 

The mother, sorry for the child’s trial, yet glad of 
her victory for right, was still sad in thinking of the 
the fault. It was such a new, unsuspected fault. Other 
children might have doue the same thing—other chil- 
dren might have done worse—but her own fair-faced 
child! she could have wept before her as she stood 
both in gladness and in sorrow—sorrow for the fault, 
gladness that she was true; too true to receive praise 
unworthily, too strong for the right to allow the hard- 
ness of the confession to overcome her. 

She stooped and folded her in her arms, saying, “ Kiss 
me, Kathrina; your fault would break my heart, but 
that I believe this hour you have conquered; you 
have done well—now I know, better than I knew be- 
fore, that I can trust my little daughter. 





PUZZLES. 
LITERARY AND CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 
54 letters. 
My 20, 51, 11, 24, 33, 37, 44, 18, 16, 12, 30, isa poem, by O. W. Holmes, 
* 15, 16, 45, 42, 7, 14, 27, 47, isa poem, by Edgar A. Poe. 
“ 42, 25, 40, 42, 43, 19, 52, 28, 22, 30, 4, 15, 8, 24, 54, 45, isa poem, by 
Whittier. 
** 36, 49, 17, 26, 7, 2, 48, 2,31, 15, 24, 45, 23, 11, 46, is one of Victor 
Hugo's works. 
29, 35, 15, 36, 13, 4, 6, 45, 29, 14, isa character in one af Dickens’ 
works. 
25, 10, 4, 19, 17, 21, 52, 51, 6, 50, 15, 45, 42, 20, 5, 22, is one of 
Hawthorne's works. 
1, 24, 54, 34, 43, 11, 40, 12, is a Mythological monster. 
“ 17, 9, 42, 25, 36, 4, 53, is the king who ordered Bellerophon to 
fight the Chimeera. 
** 29, 30, 8, 39, 46, the place where this king resided. 
* 16, 11, 26, 35, 1, 20, 51, the mount whose ascent the winged 
horse stopped with his hoof. 
** 18, 51, 46,22, 4, and my 13, 35, 9, 51, were two heads of the 
Chimera. 
* 6, 11, 41, 7, 18, 17, 37, the Goddess of Vengeance. 
* 3, 12, 6, 7, 18, were infernal deities who presided over 
monuments. 
* 38, 14, 2, 40, 25, the Goddess of Flowers. 
My whole is from one of Scott’s poems. 
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M@LLIE. 
WORD SQUARES, 


No. 1. Firm. No. 2. Not written. 
A tree. To talk excitedly. 
Transported. A River. 
A River in Europe. A Season. B. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Two'great battles in History famea 
Are by my primals and finals named. 
. A name of a boy my first will show. 
A river of Italy with its gentle flow. 
A fabulous god, who o’er woods did preside. 
An infidel leader who nations defied. 
My fifth is a pronoun, and guess it you ought. 
. While my next is an answer decisive and short. 
. A city in Scotland is now brought to view. 
. Something that may be sought by you. 
—From Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 


ANAGRAM BLANES, 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with words and their 
transpositions: 

1. Ho said, with a ——, that he had walked several —— to 
procure some —. 

2. Tom left his —— on a certain —— of the carpet, for he 
could not —— to put them away. 

8. I think you bought that —— very —. 

4. We had gone about a —— when we came toa large —— in 
the wall. Nun. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 2. 


Geographical Questions.—Wolf Island, Orange River, Darling River, 
Mosquitoe Bay, Isle of Pines, Loa River, Seine River. 

Anagrams.—Alfred Tennyson, Barry cornwall Alexander Pope, 
Will Carleton, Edgar A. Poe, James Russel Lowell,—NEMO. 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In 1871 [invented and secured letters- 
patent for an 


IMPROVEMENT 


WASH BOILERS; 


Q& simple arrangement by which steam 
Was applied to the washing of clothing. 
I have heretofore sold this under the 
name of 


STEAM WASHER, 


OR 


WORIAN’S FRIEND, 


for such it isin fact. I have advertised 
it in nearly every religious newspaper in 
the United States anc. Canada—also in the 
leading secular papers, using double- 
column advertisements. Extracts from 
letters received from my customers, also 
from the press, in another column, will 
indicate how it has been received by the 
people and press throughout the country. 


300,000 


have been sold atready. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to say that I am satisfied 
that nothing heretofore advertised ever 
rendered so general satisfaction. Yet 
THIS, my first invention, was not quite 
perfect. And for the last two years I 
have applied myself to the study of con- 
structing and perfecting a 


New Steam Washer, 


and as the result of my efforts, I feel ev- 
ery assurance that I have been entirely 


successful. My 


New Steam Washer, 


patented in 1873, is absolutely faultless; 
s0 much so that I never knew a single 
person, who has seen if work, fail to be 
delighted with it. It hws rendered, thus 
far, é 


PERFECT AND wut VERSAL 
> 
SATISHA® ION, 
and such must be the a ult, for it works 
like a WonDER—neve Nailing to do all 
claimed for it. 
In conclusion, let mfay, that should 
any one say that he fs seen a STEAM 


Wasuer, ask him if hé¥gas seen the new 


oni 
STEAM WASHER 

of 1873, now being advertised so exten- 
sively in whole page ad¥ertisements. If 
he answers in the negative, request him 
to suspend judgment uwitil a sample can 
be procured and fully tested. Twillsend 
one as 


A SAMPLE 


FOR 


B5.00 


—just half the retail price—and I fully 
warrant it. After a person buys a sam- 
ple, he can get them of me at cost. 


$60.00 profit 
CAN BE MADE ON A SINGLE 
DOZEN ; 


and I have known Agents to take orders 
for 


A. Dozen in 
AN HOUR. 


There is no way to make money faster. 
Send for a sample, and secure your ter- 







TILTON’S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
THE WOMAN’S FRIEND 
AND 
STEAM WASHER 


Will do the Washing of the Family while you are Eating 
Breakfast, and Doing up Dishes. 








STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent in removing dirt, 
grease, and stains from clothing, and bleaching them white. Paper makers have for 
many years used steam in cleaning and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in 
making, by its agency, the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and 
white. Until the invention of the STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, 
although often attempted, no method had been discovered of applying steam di- 
rectly to the clothing, which could be used in a portable manner for domestic pur- 
poses. The WOMAN’S FRIEND washes without labor. It will do the washing of 
an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. 


It is truly a Labor and Clothes-Saving Invention, 


READ THE FOLLOWING CIRCULARS: 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what 
I now propose to yo. as a matter of business. Before making known to you any 
confidential terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of 
no small consideration: it is something which concerns every family and every in- 
dividual. It is but recently that HAND WASHING was in common use. Latterly, 
however, the inventive genius of the country has been directed to the invention 
and construction of the various devices of machinery by which much of the labor, 
drudgery, loss of time and wear of material might be obviated. Ponderous as well 
as intricate WASHING MACHINES have bcen constructed—many of which are 
decided improvements over the old method of washing—and these Machines have 
been very salable withal. People will continue to have Washing Machines; but let 
me ask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be constructed for a few dollars (much 
less than any ordinary Washing Machiue), and enable all to WASH BY STEAM with- 
out labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will supercede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in 
common use? The sale of this washer is unparalleled, and must be so. There is 
nothing like it in use. It is new, and every family needs it and will have it. I wish 
to secure a few good men to sell rights for me, and in order to secure as many as [ 
need immediately, I offer extra inducements. My price for territory is #9 per 
1,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy asingle county, and agree to sell rights for me, 
I will allow you to deduct 66 2-3 per cent. as your commission; consequently your 
county would cost you but $75 instead of $225, should it contain but 25,000 inhabi- 
tants; more or less in the same proportion. And to those buying rights, I will sell 
Washers at nearly cost, and to those not buying rights, I will furnish Washers at 
$60 per dozen; and, bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen until he 
first buys the right toacounty. Any tinner can make the Washers as well as they 
can be made here, and save the cost of transportation. Remember that by pur- 
chasing the right of a single county, you shall have the privilege of selling any 
county or State for me, and upon application I will forward the deed to you by ex- 
press for any territory which you have suld for me; providing that the same terri- 
tory is not already disposed of when I receive your order. I will make all the 
deeds, so that there can be no mistakes. The amount you have to pay me is simply 
33 per 1,000 inhabitants, tm any county or State. I shall make these very liberal 
offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell at my regular price, $9 per 1,000. 
Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of 
selling the WomMAN’s FRIEND, in order to make the most money in the shortest time 
practicable. In reply I would say that there are many methods which might be 
suggested, all of which I will suggest. In the first place, send for a sample and 
carefully test it; you will learn by a single trial how to wash with it most success- 
fully. All you have to do now is to exhibit to others. I will suggest that you make 
arrangements to wash at a certain place, at an appointed hour; manage to have as 
many present as possible. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will 
produce after the water and steam have rushed through the tubes and foamed over 
the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to the lower bottom, to be suddenly 
returned again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes—you take out the 
clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfecty clean. You will find 
all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterwards, at $10 each. 
A single trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a 
success, and will sell. Still another way which is sure to succeed nine times in 
ten. After you have secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can ap- 
proach almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any business of 
this kind, and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer, or even buy a county, 
if it will perform all claimed for it. You will succeed ninety-nine times in a hundred 
to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. You should in tbat case lose no 
time in ordering a new deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not 
convenient to advance the money. You should, meanwhile, continue to take orders, 
and by the time your deed would come to hand, you might have a gross sold. You 
should, likewise, arrange with a responsible tinner to make the Washer. The price 
will vary, according to style and finish. I have known some agents to sellas many 
as twenty Washers in aday. After you have introduced it more or less in your 
county, you can take another county, and rest assured that wherever you can get a 
single Washer in the neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you 
have sold a few hundred in a county, you can sell the right of your county for 
much more than at the start. You can calculate what your gains would be by 
buying a single county; but this is not a tenth part of what you ought to make, for 
while you are traveling you will meet with many men who want to make money, to 
whom you can sell rights. There is no business you can engage in which offers 
such splendid inducements. Besides, it is a safe business, no loss, and pleasant, be- 
cause it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see how I can propose better terms. 
Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could 
make better terms for themselves, and make more money. 

On the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS, I will ship you a complete Washer, as a sam- 
ple, together with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct 
the business. And upon the receipt of the Washer you may have time to test it, 
and if you find it not as represented, I will refund your money. The Washers re- 
tail at $10. After I send you a sample I will hold your county a reasonable time 
for you to decide whether you wish to purchase or not. I will furnish blauk deeds, 
also blanks for taking orders, together with a copy of the Chromo, and will do all I 
can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let me hear from you soon, or your 
choice of territory may be taken by some one else. 


Address, J. C. TILTON, 





ritory. Make money while youcan, / 


10% Sixth Street, PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


‘Please read this “CARD” 
carefully. If you do not wish 
to become interested yourself, 
have you not some friend you 
can refer me to, who would 
likely be benefited by my pro- 


posals ? 


READER: 


Please calculate the cost of 
my two-page advertisement in 
this paper. It consists of 1,480 
lines. At regular rates amounts 
to $1,750.00 each insertion. I 
repeat this “ Card” because my 
first insertion (Oct. Sth) has 


paid me 500 per cent. 


During the last eighteen 
months I have inserted my ad- 
vertisement, occupying one to 
two pages, in hundreds of first- 


class papers, all of which pays 


well for the outlay; but the 


Curistian Union (“the larg- 
est circulation of any religious 
paper in the world,”) pays me 


better than any. I mention 


this fact for all can see how 
extensively I advertise my in- 
vention, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that I sell 
it entirely on its merits, all 
must concede that it sells well, 
for no article will sell well 
enough to pay for so expensive 
advertising without real merit. 
If I can get a sample intro- 
duced into a neighborhood, it 
often sells an hundred more. 


Such a splendid chance to 


make money selling this inven- 





tion may never occur again. 
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A FINE 


CHROMO, 


16 BY 20 INCHES, 


Given Each Purchaser 


OF A 


STEAM WASHER. 


THIS CHROMO IS ENTITLED 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW;” 


OR 
Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 


A Spirited Pictare, Showing, 

Frrst—Wife washing the old way— 
husband returning at 3 o’clock P.M., din- 
ner not ready—‘‘ BEHIND TIME.” Not a 
pleasant scene. 

SeconpD—A Scotch scene, where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are tramp- 
ling the clothes in a tub, in their favorite 
way. This is an improvement on the 


‘old way,” as it does not wear the clothes 
near so much. 


Turrp—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking-chair, with 
pleasant children all around her, delight- 
ed to see the Steam Washer flow eight 
jets of foaming water. Just at this mo- 
ment husband returns, and is astonished 
as well as delighted. The washing is 
done—dinner is neady at 11 o’clock a.m.— 
“AHEAD OF TIME,” 


A 


SUPERB PRODUCTION! 


And will doubtless be much sought after. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY 


OF THE 


CHROMOS 
Selling at $3.00. 


I have conoluded hereafter to 
PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 
OF ONE OF MY NEW 


STEAM WASHERS, 


ONE OF THESE 


CHROMOS FREE! 


i=" None will be offered for sale. 3 


J.C. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


TILTON'S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
DIRECTIONS AND TESTIMONIALS. 





1. Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. 

2, Putin the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to 
make good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the 
center valve is im the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over 
the valve, say about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts 
well soaped, in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water can circu- 
late freely—and carefully pack the clothes down; see that the fire is sufficiently 
hot to generate the steam; when the water boils, it will begin to flow up the tubes 
on the outside, at the ends of the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer 
again. After asteady circulation has been going on in this manner for about thirty 
or forty minutes, the washing will be completed. Rinse well and wring same as in 


usual way. Colored clothes must not be mixed with white. Use soft water for 


boiling always. If hard, use soda, lye, or make it soft in any other way. 


If it desired to bleach with the Washer, this may be done by adding a table. 


spoonful of borax of commerce to a Washer full of clothing. 


Sr. Mary’s, Auglaize Co., Ohio. 
Dear Sir: Having used your Steam 
Washer for over four months, we are pre- 
pared to recommend it to the public as 
by far the cheapest and easiest method 
of washing that we have ever met with. 
We have tested it thoroughly, washing 
very dirty clothing in it, and know it 
will do all that you claim for it. We 
have never had to rub a single article on 
the washboard that has been washed in 
the Steam Washer since we have had it; 
hence there is a great expense saved in 
the wearing of the clothing. We could 

not do without it. 
Rev. J. JACKSON and WIFE, 


Comrort, Kendall Co., Texas, | 

Feb. 10, 1873. ) 
J.C, Triton, Esq.—Dear Sir: The sam- 
ple Washer which I ordered arrived in 
due time. All who have seen it in opera- 


| derson Co., Ky. I would send the money 
now, but fear some one else has the right 
by this time. (Send C. O. D.) 
Rev. B. T. TAYLOR. 
SHAMOKIN, Northumberland Co., } 
Pa., May 21, 1873. ) 
Mr. J. C. Trrton—Sir: I received the 
Steam Washer the 10th inst. Thanks to 
you for your promptness. My wife has 
tried it, and it gives full satisfaction. I 
make haste to order a deed for my coun- 
ty. Northumberland is my first choice; 
next, Montour; third, Columbia. Isend 
$10, and balance C. O. D. in thirty days. 
Please send me a list of any other adjoin- 
ing counties not sold. 
Respectfully yours, 
MooRE FURMAN. 
FRENCH Camp, Choctaw, Miss., ) 
May 14, 1873. ) 
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Mr. J. C. Truton—Dear Sir: Please 


tion are well pleased with it. It will do | 
find one hundred and twenty (#120) dol- 


all that you claim forit. You will please 


send, C. O. D., deeds for the additional 
counties as ordered, and oblige, very re- 
spectfully, Jos. B. HADDEN. 


lars, P. O. money-orders, $90 of which | 
take in payment for twenty-four Steam | 
Washers, 12 copper bottoms. For the re- | 
mainder, send me the deed to Choctaw 





and Winston counties. Balance C. O. D. 
Order express agent to hold deed thirty 
days. I live out in the country, thirty- 
four miles from any express office. 

S. W. Aston. 


February 12, 1873. 
Mr. J. C. Trurton—Dear Sir: The Wash- 
ers, came duly to hand; accept my 
thanks for your promptitude. Iam glad 
to acknowledge it all you recommend. 
Several have come to see it used; all ac- 
knowledge it a perfect success. I write 
to arder a deed to Sampson Co., N.C. 

Please send C. O. D. Direct to 
ELDER B. JACKSON, 

Fayetteville, N. C. 

HENDERSON, Ky. 
Dear Sir: The Washer came duly to 
hand. Accept my thanks for your 
promptitude. I am glad to #knowledge 
it all you recommend. I have spoken of 
it to numbers, who desire me to order 
one for them. Several have come to see 
it tried. All acknowledge it a perfect 
success. I write to order a deed to Hen- 


Watton, Ky., May 14, 1873. 
J. C. Trut0on, Esq.—Dear Sir: I send 
you this day, per Adams Express, money 
to pay for one dozen Steam Washers— 
$54 for Washers and $10 to pay part on 
the deed to Boone and Gallatin. counties. 
I expect to order largely from you, and 
also expect to sell many county rights. 
The Washers are taking well here. I did 
not get to do much after receiving the 
sample until this week, but I am pushing 
ahead now, and I think I will meet with 
good success. Hurrah for the Steam 
Washer! You will hear from me again 

shortly. J. W. CONNER. 





I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the STEAM WASHER, 
and speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so. I know full well how Certifi-| 
cates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon its own merits. Thousands 
have used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the country. I ask none 
to rely on what I say, or the commentaries of others, but let the Washer stand on its 
merits. I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers 
or rights, unless he has thoroughly tested its work ; and to enable all to do so, I send a 
sample Washer, upon the receipt of $5 00 (half the retail price), and guarantee that if 
found not as represented, I will refund the money. So there is little risk to begin 
with. ; 

I have advertised extensively in first-class Religious and Agricultural papers. I refer 
you to the American Agriculturist of May, 1873, New York Tribune, Harper's Weekly, 
Cincinnati Times, Toledo Blade, &c., &c. I also refer you to my double-page advertise- 
ment in the Christian Union, Oct. 8th, 1878, New York Independent, Oct. 30, 1878, and 
all the leading papers of the Religious press. 


I shall likewise continue to advertise as heretofore, using double column and double 
pages. The largest advertisements in this or any other country. 


Of course my former patrons who have bought territory—as well as those who may 
hereafter engage in the business—will be benefited proportionately. I am convinced 
that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 

Address all Orders and Letters to 

J. C. TILTON, 


No. 1014 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P. S.—CUT THIS CARD OUT and preserve it for future reference. 
me from this card, will please state where they saw it. 


Persons writing 
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A Few Extracts from the Press. 
Read the editorial published in the Pitts 
burgh Advance, of August 23d. (Write the 
editor for a copy.) 

We would not knowingly lend ourselves to 
practice on our readers a deception : but after 
having thoroughly tested Tivvon’s SrTeam 
WASHER, the wife says, ** Too much cannot be 
said in its praise. It not only requires a less 
quantity of soap than the old method, but itis 
a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the wash-tub—the clothes, when coming out of 
the boiler, with only alittle rinsing, thorough- 
ly washed and fit to hang on the line.’”’ She 
further says, ** I would not dispose of mine for 
five times its cost, if I could not procure an- 
other; or knowing its merits as I do, were 
there no other way, I would deprive myself of 
some article of apparel, or the family of some 
necessary, to procure one.”’ 

These statements are made after repeated 
trials of one of these Washers, and their truth- 
fulness may be relied on. 

The principle on which the StKAM WASHER 
is nm up will commend itself, as soon as 
understood, to every thinking mind. It is so 
very simple that the wonder is that it has not 
been discovered before. We rejoice for the 
relief which this invention will afford those 
who have to perform that essential part of 
domestic labor—washing. 


300,000 SOLD. 

This does not probably represent one-fifth of 
the real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines 
that have been sold. The press everywhere 
give testimony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman’s 
Friend is the best made or yet invented. Said 
a neighbor the other day, “‘ There is no doubt 
about it; Tilton’s machine takes away the 
drudgery of washing, and makes clean work 
of the clothes. I pity the family that is with- 
out it.” There are over seven millions of fam- 
ilies in the United States to be supplied with 
this great blessing—over seven million that 
need and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makes 
offers to those who are in earnest,who are not 
lazy, and who are willing to take hold with 
him, and who have asmall capital, to aid him 
in supplying these seyen million families with 
his Woman’s Friend. His offers are simple and 
plain, and very liberal, and without risk. Our 
cities, our villages, our —s headquarters, 
are full of men who need work. Toall these - 
Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good pay, 
and we earnestly urge all to write or go to Mr. 
Tilton, find out his terms, and begin business 
atonce. See his ~— advertisement in another 
place. Mr. Tilton is honest and reliable, and 
the statements in his advertisement can be re- 
lied on.—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To the Inventive Genius 


Of this age is due the progress of our 
present high state of civilization, as much as 
to all other forces combined. All industrial 
pursuits were prosecuted in a primitive form 
and manner. Muscles were the reliance for 
mechanical labors pursued, and a man’s or 
woman's value was based upon the strength 
of these. Brain force has changed all this, in 
the multiplication of substitutes for muscle 
force ; and such is the extent of ingenuity in- 
this department, that it is now estimated that- 
more work can now be accomplished by onée 
tenth of the population of the earth i one~ 
year, than could have been done by the whole 
world in the same time two hund years ago, 
Every class of industry has felt the influence 
of genius. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce have been stimulated into wonder- 
ful activity by it. Nor has the household been 
overlooked, nor the labors of women neglect- 

The sewing-machine is an example of 
what ingenuity has done for woman. It has 
multiplied her power a hundred-fold with the 

eedle. The potting of wearing apparel and 
other textile fabrics by mechanism has been a 
problem that bas employed the skill of the 
country, and without success, until J. C.° 
Tilton, of Pittsburgh, struck a principle of 
manipulation that is destined to supersede all 
other machines, and do away with all wash- 
boards. Howe has made his name immortal 
through the needle, and Tilton, in like man- 
ner, will perpetuate his through an instrument 
no less important. Tfiton’s machine is simple, 
and may be managed by a child twelve years 
old. Mr. Tilton’s advertisement is but a 
modest exhibition of the operation and ra- 

wd of this unique instrument for the 

amily. It is one of those productions that 
carries itself into every family by its own 
merits, which captivate and elicit the admira- 
tion of every person who examines it. Mr. J. | 
C. Tilton is a perfectly reliable man, and will 
do just what he promises in his advertisement. . 
—Religious Telescope, Dayton, Obio. 
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Business and Money. 


It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy | 
the exclusive control of an industrial pursuit 
that is a necessity to the people. The skill that 
will enable a person to perform in ONE HOUR . 
what otherwise takes FIVE HOURS to perform, 
develops an invention that makes its use a 
necessity. Such ingenuity, embodied in mech- 
anism, the United States Government has de- 
clared to be property; and, in the form of a 
patent, has invested it with all the immunities 
and franchises of property. It becomes a 
reality ; and its exclusive control transferred 
by deeds of record, like real estate. 

Thus parties may buy territory, and within 
the purchased unds exercise jurisdiction 
over the thing so bought without any fear of 
competition. This class of business all men 
covet. J. C. Tilton, of Pittsburgh, is one of 
the favored few who has the ownership of the 
whole United States in a_ machine, simple. 
py and necessary. Such mechanism will 
sell the world over. Mr. J. C. Tilton pro 8 
to divide this real estate. A more splendid and 
captivating opportunity for accumulating 
money, with merely offering this machine 
for sale, was never presented. Young man, 
if you mean to be an integer, and not acipher; 
if you mean to be independeat ; if you meanto- 
acquire property, J. C. Tilton offers you a 
yay ong prone to reach your high aim. Write 
to him at once at Pittsburgh, Pa., and obtain 
a position of value to yourselves that cannot 
f: il, with common sense and common in- 
dustry, to bring you in a fortune.,—Journal’ 
cescnger, 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 


EFFECTS OF SOUND ON MOSQUITOES. 

T a recent meeting of the National Academy 
, of Sciences, held in Hoboken, Professor Alfred 
M. Mayer, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
gave an account of some interesting experiments 
which seem to have added new and important facts 
to the physiology of the senses. He placed a male 
mosquito under the microscope, and sounding various 
notes of tuning-forks in the range of a sound produced 
by the female mosquito, the different fibers of the 
antenne of the male mosquito vibrated sympathet- 
ically to these various sounds. The longer fibers 
vibrated sympathetically to the grave notes, and the 
shorter, to the higher ones. Since the nocturnal insects 
have highly organized antenna, while the diurnal ones 
have not, and since the anatomy of these parts of in- 
sects shows a highly developed nervous organization, 
Professor Mayer thinks it highly probable that these 
results form our first sure basis of reasoning in refer- 
ence to the nature of the auditory apparatus of insects. 

Extending his experiments still further, Professor 
Mayer has obtained still more brilliantresults. When 
a sonorous impulse strikes a fiber so that its direction 
is that of the fiber, the latter will remain stationary ; 
but if the direction of the sound is at right-angles to 
the fiber, the latter will vibrate with its maximum in- 
tensity. Thus, when a sound strikes the fibrils of an 
insect, those on one antenna are more powerfully 
affected than those on the other, aud the insect na- 
turally turns in the direction of that antenna which 
is most disturbed. The fibrils on the other antenna 
are now more and more agitated, until the insect has 
turned his body so that its axis is in the direction of 
the sound, when both antenne will vibrate with equal 
intensity. Experiments under the microscope show 
that the mosquito can thus detect the position of the 
sonorous center to withia five degrees. For greater 
certainty, Professor Mayr having found two fibrils of 
the antenne of a mosqui*»» which vibrated powerfully 
to two different notes, *neasured these fibrils very 
accurately under the mic.»scope. He then constructed 
some fibrils out of pine-viod, two or three feet long, 
and of the thickness of siygall picture-cord, the dimen- 
sions of which were in th.sjame proportion as those of 
the fibrils of the antenne‘.4f the mosquito. These rods 
were found to have to ¢4-h other the same ratio of 
vibration as the fibrils of {ne mosquito. 

These experiments arésjve are informed, only the 
beginning of a series whi?) Professor Mayer intends to 
make concerning the p>3iology of the senses; and 
which we hope will be at ided with the same brilliant 
success which, in other I:t:es of research, has already 
given him a high reputat®b among original investiga- 
tors. { 

CONSTI nals OF THE SUN. 


i a paper read at the Portland meeting of the 

American Associati¢a for the Advancement of 
Science, Professor Young, the distinguished spectro- 
scopist, suggested the possibility that the sun, while 
mainly gaseous, may have a liquid crust. He agreed 
with Padre Secchi that there can be little doubt that 
the sun is mainly gaseous, since the smallness of his 
density cannot be explained on any other supposition. 
At the same time, the eruptional phenomena, which 
are constantly occurring on the surface, almost compel 
us to suppose that a crust of some kind restrains the 
imprisoned gases, through which they force their way 
with great violence. This crust may consist of a more 
or less continuous sheet of descending rain, composed, 
not of water, but of the materials whose vapors exist 
in the solar atmosphere, and whose condensation and 
combinations are supposed to furnish the solar heat. 
The velocity of the falling drops which compose this 
tremendous rain would be retarded by the resistance 
of the denser gases underneath; the drops would 
coalesce until a continuous sheet would be formed; and 
these sheets would unite and form a sort of bottomless 
ocean, resting upon the compressed vapors beneath, 
and pierced by innumerable ascending jets and 
bubbles. Its depth would be approximately constant, 
because it would reévaporate at the bottom nearly as 
rapidly as it would grow by the descending rains 
above, although probably the thickness of this sheet 
would continually increase at some slow rate, and its 
whole diameter diminish. 

Professor Young also explained the narrow disk 
fringes seen at the moment of totality in a total 
solar eclipse as the effects of optical interference, 
caused by the sudden changes of the temperature of 
the air at the edge of the shadow, to which the twink- 
ling of stars is, in many respects, analogous. 


COLOR OF THE EMERALD. 


HE nature of the coloring-matter of the 
emerald has long been a subject of discussion, 
some authorities referring it to an oxide of chromium, 
and others to an organic source. The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Science says that the subject has lately been 
taken up by Mr. C. Greville Williams, F.R.S., who has 
communicated his researches to the Royal Society. 
@n exposing a South American emerald to a bright 
reddish yellow heat for three hours, in a platinum 
erucible, the green color was not destroyed; hence 
the experimenter was led to disconnect the question 
of color from that of the ptgsence of carbon. Indeed, 
a colorless Irish beryl] was found to contain rather 
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more carbon than a richly-tinted emerald. Mr. Wil- 
liams believes that there is no room for doubting the 
correctness of Vauquelin’s conclusion, that the green 
color of the emerald is due to the presence of chromic 
oxide. Experiments on the fusion of beryl and em- 
eralds shows that these gems lose density when fused, 
bnt this fact cannot be used as an argument against 
the formation of such minerals at a low temperature; 
for it is quite possible that they were crystallized 
from a fused mass originally formed at a temperature 
sufficiently high to keep the constituents of the em- 
erald in a state of fusion, and that the crystals de- 
veloped during a slow process of cooling. 


ANCIENT TIMBER. 


HE timber found in the ancient temples of 
Egypt is described by Van Nostrand’s Eclectic 
Magazine as probably the oldest in the world which 
has been subjected to the use of man. It is found in 
connection with stone-work which is known to be at 
least 4,000 years old. This wood, which is the only 
wood used in the construction of the temple, is in the 
form of ties, holding the end of one stone to another 
in its upper surface. When two blocks were put in 
place, it appears that an excavation about an inch 
deep was made in each block, into which an hour-glass 
shaped tie was driven. It is, therefore, very difficult 
to force these stones from their positions. This timber 
appears to be tamarisk, or shittim wood, of which the 
ark was constructed. In ancient Egypt, this tree was 
sacred, and is now very rarely found in the valley of 
the Nile. These ties are just as sound now as on the 
day of their insertion. Although fuel is very scarce in 
that country, the labor of extracting them is too diffi- 
cult to temptthe Arabs. Had they been of bronze, 
half the old temples would have been destroyed ages 
ago, so precious would they have been for various 
purposes, 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


ROFESSOR JOSEPH BOHM has communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences of Vienna 
some curious and interesting observations on vegetable 
physiology, a brief account of which is given in the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. He has found that 
young plants produced from seeds germinating in 
pure oxygen gas of ordinary density, speedily die, al- 
though they continue to consume oxygen to as great 
an extent as when they are growing in atmospheric 
air. The young plants thrive, however, in pure ox- 
ygen when the density of the latter is reduced so as to 
correspond to a pressure of about six inches of mer- 
cury, or when pure oxygen of ordinary density is 
mixed with four-fifths of its volume of hydrogen. 
Professor Bohm has also investigated the action of 
carbon upon the growth and greenness of plants, and 
found that two per cent. of carbonic acid in the air in 
which plants are growing is sufficient to retard the 
formation of green coloring-matter (chlorophy)), and 
that the process is almost or entirely suppressed in an 
atmosphere containing twenty per cent. of this gas. 
No germination of seeds took place in an atmosphere 
consisting of one-half carbonic acid. 





Publishers’ Department. 
New York, November 19, 1873. 


MORE BABIES? 


W* have received a pleasant letter from an 
alarmed subscriber who thinks that “ five 
babies in three years is too much of a good thing,” 
adding, ‘‘ However, I do not find fault with the 
little ones we have. We should miss them sadly.” 

Well, be comforted. Our new premiums this 
year are not babies at all, but healthy, hearty, 
jolly Boys; and if you will read our brief descrip- 
tion of them in last week’s paper you will see that 
they are beautiful pictures as well, combining with 
the beauty of the human face and form, varieties 
of animal and ‘“‘still life” that make them still 
more interesting and bright. 

Remember, too, that ‘‘ Little Runaway” has run 
away altogether, and we shall see no more of her; 
while the sweet-faced Babies, ‘‘ Wide Awake” and 
‘*Fast Asleep,” will be taken only by such new 
subscribers as have not already got them, and pre- 
fer them to the Boys. 

Another year, we shall find another touch of 
Nature, and so keep up a constant variety. 























THE NEW PREMIUMS. 

“OUR BOYS; or THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 

These are two new and original pictures, painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the Christian Union, by 
Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother-heart and artist- 
hand have brightened so many American homes 
with those charming Baby-Heads now called 

“Our Girls; or Wide Awake, and Fast Asleev.”’ 

We have made complete arrangements to 

PRESENT EITHER PAIR, 
“OUR BOYS,” or “OUR GIRLS,” - 

to every annual subscriber to the Christian Union, 
and mean to haye a full supply for early delivery. 


— 





HAVE YOU GO’ YOUR CHROMOS? 
IF NOT, SEND FOR THEM! 


\ E hope no one who has not received ths 
Chromos for last year (either * Wide Awake’’ 

and “‘ Fast Asleep” or the Oleograph) is blaming us for 
not sending them. So far as we know, we have paid all 
last year’s chromo debts; and if any one is without his 
premium, it is because of some error apart from us, 
There are a few names on our books of those who 
have not yet received their pictures. But they have all 
been notified that we are ready to deliver the premi- 
ums, and we only await directions how to send them. 

Now is the time to speak, if a premium is due you on 
last year’s account. We want to begin square with the 
new premium and the new year. And it will facilitate 
our looking up the matter if you will send with your 
letter one of the yellow labels from your paper. 

Have you got your last year’s Chromos? If not, 
SEND FOR THEM. 








OUR NEW SERIAL. 


R. EGGLESTON’S new tale of the West has 
fairly begun. We have read it, and can assure 
everybody that it is good, not only, but that it grows 
absorbingly better in every number. We think the 
author right in his judgment that this story is the best 
he has written. 

Don’t lag behind with your renewals, if your time is 
near its expiration. Renew now, and 3ave much trou- 
ble for yourselves and us, and do not risk missing any 
of this absorbing story—to say nothing of the rest of 
the paper! 

Very many subscribers in thanking us for Chromos 
add, “ but the CazisTIAN UNION is its own best pre- 
mium, and it is worth more than we give for it, with- 
out any pictures.”” We believe it, and are glad our 
friends do too. We mean to keep it so, and to make it 
better yet. 





MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


K ITHER pair of these elegant Picture-Pre- 
14 miums will be presented to every annual sub- 
scriber to the Christian Union. Or the four pictures 
will be presented fo every subscriber for Two Years. 
The additional price for mounting and free dclivery 
to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. The 
Picture Premiums will be strongly mounted on stiff 
card-board, sized and varnished, ready for framing, 
and delivered to the subscriber free by mail, express, 
or agent, as the case may be. To show bow cheap this 
is, let any one do as we have done—inquire the price of 
mounting the pair, at any picture dealer’s, and you will 
find that the charge will be from 75 cts. to $1.00. Then 
the paper and twine, and expense of handling comein, 
and the cost of mailing or expressing will be from 15to 
2 cts. Therefore, by reason of wholesale dealing, we 
can offer for 50 cts. what would cost each subscriber at 
least $1.25. 

And as our experience every year is that 399 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to trouble our sub- 
scribers by varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus 
doing away with all confusion in regard to the divers 
“extra payments’? now 30 vommon among papers 
offering premiums. Therefore, the subscription priee 
to the Christian Union for one year, including the 
mounting, 3izing, and varnishing of either pair of the 
premium pictures and their free delivery to the sub- 
scriber—by mail, express, or agent, as the case may 
be, will be $3.50. And the price for both pairs of 
pictures and the paper for two years will be only 
$6.75 (instead of $7.00.) 

PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHer pair, mounted, will be delivered with the 


Christian Union for one year at ......0.....cceceee eens $3 50 
2. Errner pair in the “PopuLAR FRAME,” will be 

given with the Christian Union for one year at...... 4 60 
3. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chrts- 

Cans Tintons fOr G00 YORE RE. 0.05 cos cccceccccesccceccce $ 75 


4. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIB&CE Chromo will be 
delivered, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for one 
MNES v7. vais binaik vores srenanbos teainesacubncaione 8 35 

5. ErrHEeR pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium (see page 338) mounted, will be delivered with 
the Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for 
one year at........ Ridcnglspenshiaae alte bak ben oc woke 3” 

5. Bors pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will 9e delivered with the Christian Union 
for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at... 19 30 








EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
THE PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THR 
SUBSORIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


SENDING MONEY.—Never send us currency itn a letter. It is always 
possibie to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York, or have a letter Registered. Already we have cause to com- 
plain either that people are careless, and do not enclose money 
when they say they do, or that somebody in the U.S. Postal Service 
steals the money. In either case we can not be responsible for the 
loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat it : 


“CURRENCY SENT BY MAILIS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” i, 


RecEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
seipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





